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Spirit-Guided  Magazine 

Would  you  please  enter  my  name  on  your  list  of  subscribers  for  LINK  maga- 
zine. At  summer  camp  in  Texas  this  year  (U.S.A.R.)  I  became  acquainted  with 
THE  LINK  and  it's  a  wonderful  spirit-guided  little  magazine. 

—Robert  E.  Siman,  D.D.S.,  Red  River  Valley  Dental  Clinic, 
310  South  Broadway,  Crookston,  Minnesota. 

Chaplains,  Please  Notice 

I  am  interested  in  obtaining  subscription  of  THE  LINK  magazine.  I  am  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  here  in  France.  I  have  seen  very  few,  if  any,  of  these 
Protestant  magazines  for  Armed  Forces  Personnel  while  overseas. 

Please  let  me  know  what  I  must  do  to  receive  these  (LINK)  while  overseas. 

— Sp/5  William  Thomas,  RA-33692474,  Hq.  Co.,  USAGDN,  APO  679, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Inspiring  Issue 

A  cursory  review  of  the  December  issue  indicates  that  not  only  will  THE  LINK 
provide  interesting  reading,  but  will  prove  to  be  inspirational  and  of  great  blessing. 
Congratulations  to  you  and  those  associated  with  you  in  its  production. 

—Colonel  John  Grace,  Hq.  The  Salvation  Army,  120-130  W.  14th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 
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Quit  of  the  furled  J^ip 


By  Wayne  E.  Oates 


THE  capacity  to  sneer  seems  to  be 
a  unique  ability  of  humankind. 
This  ability  to  sneer  has  produced 
within  the  church  and  the  nation  a 
bumper  crop  of  cynicism.  The  sneer- 
ing quality  in  us  loves  the  company 
of  others  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  liars  and  no  one 
can  be  trusted.  The  love  of  the 
company  of  others  who  sneer  spawns 
cults  of  the  curled  lip,  tight-knit 
groups  committed  to  a  contemptuous 
disbelief  in  men's  sincerity  of  motives 
or  rectitude  of  conduct.  The  internal 
orientation  of  these  cynical  groups 
is  one  of  grandiose  perfection,  free- 
dom from  self-criticism,  and  mutual 
admiration  of  one  another.  The 
characteristics  and  dynamics  of  the 
"cult  of  the  curled  lip"  suggest  effec- 
tive ways  to  avoid  the  blight  of  this 
;  sourdough  diet  of  life.  At  the  same 
i  time  a  rugged  realism  about  the 
I  ambiguity  of  good  and  evil  in  human 
!  life  can  be  similarly  visualized. 

Characteristics  of  the  Cult 

|      The  cult  of  the  curled  lip  senses 

;  the   quandary    of    human    life    and 

|  responds  to  it  with  what  I  choose 

to  call  "quandary-thinking."  Wendell 

Johnson  has  written  well  on  this  kind 


of  thinking  in  his  book,  People  in 
Quandaries.  When  faced  with  one 
example  of  insincerity  in  govern- 
ment or  religious  leadership,  for 
example,  the  quandary-thinker  leaps 
to  the  surmise  that  all  leaders  are 
fakers,  liberals,  conservatives,  com- 
munists, etc.  Furthermore,  the  leader 
could  not  be  both  right  in  some 
respects  and  wrong  in  others.  He 
must  be  either  right  or  wrong  in 
all  respects.  Not  only  are  all  men 
liars,  but  any  man  who  is  not  perfect 
in  every  respect  is,  therefore,  bad  in 
all  respects. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  cult 
of  the  curled  lip  is  that  all  authority 
persons  are  to  be  mistrusted  because 
they  have  power.  In  response  to 
power  structure,  the  cynical  one  will 
construct  a  counter-power  of  his 
own.  Thus,  the  cult  of  the  curled 
lip  cynically  reproduces  that  which 
it  proposes  to  correct,  i.e.,  a  power 
group.  The  leader  of  such  a  group 
will  say:  "Power  corrupts."  But  the 
cult  itself  is  a  power  group  that 
wants  to  "take  over";  therefore,  the 
half-truth  that  power  corrupts  must 
be  corrected  by  the  additional  half- 
truth  that  the  love  of  power  corrupts 
even  those  who  do  not  have  it. 


Dr.  Oates  is  professor  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion  at  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 


A  third  characteristic  of  the  cult 
of  the  curled  lip  is  "reputation-by- 
proxy."  The  cult  of  the  curled  lip 
earns  its  reputation  by  criticizing  the 
persons  and  groups  who  have  posi- 
tion, power,  prominence,  leadership. 
Many  times — not  always — the  per- 
sons in  position,  power,  prominence, 
and  leadership  have  earned  this  by 
hard  work,  productivity,  and  cre- 
ative commitment  to  positive  values. 
An  obscure  person  can  move  into  a 
position  of  his  own,  gain  power  of  his 
own,  enter  a  prominence  and  enjoy 
a  leadership  by  destroying  such  a 
person.  In  a  few  brief  moments,  an 
Oswald  can  become  a  world-known 
person  by  destroying  a  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. This  is  reputation-by-proxy. 
The  obscure  and  frustrated  gain  a 
measure  of  prominence  and  a  meas- 
ure of  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of 
even  moderately  constructive,  pro- 
ductive, and  creative  persons. 

Therefore,  another  characteristic 
of  the  cult  of  the  curled  lip  is  in- 
sensitivity  to  personal  values.  The 
crusader  against  constituted  authori- 
ties, for  example,  will  insist  that 
there  is  nothing  personal  in  his  at- 
tacks. He  will  attack  ruthlessly  the 
integrity  of  his  neighbor.  When 
asked  if  he  has  talked  with  this  per- 
son himself  about  these  matters,  he 
will  say  "No.  This  is  not  a  personal 
matter  at  all.  This  is  a  matter  of 
principle  and  technicality.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  personalities." 
When  a  third  uninvolved  one  sees 
what  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  curled-lipped 
one  is  opposed,  he  wonders  how  such 
a  person  could  be  this  insensitive. 
When  confronted  in  close  personal 


range  by  the  person  whom  he  has  at- 
tacked, however,  the  cynical  one 
panics,  feels  greatly  offended  per- 
sonally, and  bears  a  grudge  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  usually  discusses 
this  grudge  in  absentia  of  his  enemy. 
This  underscores  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  cult  of  the  curled  lip: 
Circumferentialness.  They  go  around 
other  people.  If  one  authority  per- 
son frustrates  them,  they  will  go 
around  him,  seek  to  enlist  both  his 
subordinates  and  his  superiors  in  the 
cult  of  opposition.  This  group  studi- 
ously avoids  firsthand  confrontation 
of  persons  and  issues  in  the  same 
setting.  This  "roundaboutness"  hall- 
marks the  cult. 

However,  in  this  day  of  mass 
media  of  communication,  the  cult  of 
the  curled  lip  makes  much  use  of 
the  threat  of  publicity,  the  use  of 
name-calling,  slogans,  and  innuendo. 
Reports  are  sharpened,  basic  details 
are  excluded,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
human  existence  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded. A  thing  has  to  be  either 
black  or  white.  The  rest  of  the  spec- 
trum does  not  exist — to  the  cult  of 
the  curled  lip,  that  is! 

A  final  characteristic  of  the  cult 
of  the  curled  lip  is  over-classification. 
In  fact,  this  article  itself  can  very 
easily  become  a  full  scale  sneer  at 
the  sneerers  if  I  don't  enter  a  dis- 
claimer. Even  those  who  belong  to  a 
cult  of  the  curled  lip  do  not  belong 
only  to  this  group.  They  belong  to 
other  and  more  healthy  groups.  For 
example,  members  of  their  family 
may  be  quite  different  from  them 
and  yet  accept  them,  nevertheless. 
Nor  do  members  of  the  cult  of  the 
curled  lip  spend  full  time  sneering. 
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In  other  words,  I  cannot  be  guilty 
of  over-classifying  anyone  without  at 
the  same  time  becoming  cynical  my- 
self. The  cultist  of  the  curled  lip, 
however,  pigeonholes  and  categorizes 
people  the  way  one  would  things. 
People  cannot  be  classified  except 
alphabetically  according  to  their 
names!  Even  this  kind  of  classifica- 
tion breaks  down,  because  they  have 
not  only  their  formal  names,  but  nick- 
names, pet  names,  and  game  names 
by  which  they  are  known.  We  cannot 
take  anyone's  personal  uniqueness 
away  from  him  by  writing  him  off 
as  a  Southerner,  a  Northerner,  an  in- 
tegrationist,  a  segregationist,  a  fun- 
damentalist, a  liberal,  a  left-winger,  a 
right-winger,  a  reactionary,  a  radical. 

Some  Dynamics  of  the  Cult 

One  can  now  ask:  "Why  do  we 
become  devotees  of  the  cult  of  the 
curled  lip?"  "What  are  the  dynamics 
I  of  such  a  cult?"  The  answer  to  this 
is  implicit  in  much  that  has  already 
I  been  said.  But  much  more  needs  to 
be  made  explicit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  member  of 

the  cult  of  the  curled  lip  quite  often 

is   what  the   anthropologists   call   a 

"cultural  marginal  man."  By  this  we 

mean  a  person  who  has  moved  out 

.  of  his  original  birthright  community 

.  through    education,    travel,    experi- 

:  ence,  and  occupation.  Yet  he  has  not 

been  able  to  form  a  deep  and  at- 

.home     relationship     to     any     other 

group.  Consequently,  he  is  isolated, 

feels  insecure.  Sometimes  a  marginal 

man  will  create  or  become  a  part 

of  a  group  of  other  people  who  feel 

both  superior  to  and  different  from 

t  all  other  men. 


For  example,  a  person  of  great 
wealth  and  little  education  and  cul- 
ture may  become  a  part  of  such  a 
group.  He  is  too  wealthy  to  have 
much  to  do  with  his  poor  relations 
and  not  educated  enough  to  have 
much  patience  with  the  cultured 
people  of  his  own  financial  bracket. 
Or,  a  person  of  great  education  and 
little  social  skill  is  likely  to  become 
such  a  group  member.  He  is  too 
"liberal"  to  belong  to  the  narrow  pro- 
vincials with  whom  he  grew  up.  He 
is  too  socially  inhibited  and  unskilled 
to  move  with  grace  among  people 
with  whom  education  is  a  heritage  as 
well  as  an  achievement. 

In  both  these  instances,  the  cult 
of  the  curled  lip  becomes  a  sub-cul- 
ture in  which  the  isolation  can  be 
overcome  and  both  the  inferiority 
and  superiority  can  be  incorporated. 
Obviously,  the  more  redemptive  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  would  be  in 
a  conscious  refusal  to  lose  touch  with 
or  completely  repudiate  one's  per- 
sonal cultural  heritage  regardless  of 
how  much  money  or  education  one 
gets.  Wise  and  mature  teachers  can 
help  us  in  this  process,  but  not  with- 
out some  decision  on  our  own  part. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fear  of 
ambiguity  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
growth  of  the  cults  of  the  curled 
lip.  The  admission  of  human  frailty, 
the  recognition  that  human  good  is 
allowed  at  its  best  with  human  weak- 
ness and  that  human  weakness  is 
often  a  cover  for  human  greatness  as 
well — all  of  this  is  short-circuited  by 
the  fear  of  ambiguity  in  human  life 
itself.  Beneath  this  fear  ferments  the 
need  to  have  a  perfect  idol  in  the 
human   leader   and  the  hidden   as- 


sumption  of  perfection  in  oneself. 
Whatever  the  outward  trappings  of 
ideology  may  be,  the  inner  dynamic 
of  the  cult  of  the  curled  lip  is  in  the 
idolatrous  need  for  der  Fuhrer  who 
is  perfect,  coupled  with  the  childish 
feeling  that  the  self  itself  is  omnip- 
otent. 

In  the  third  place,  the  cult  of 
the  curled  lip  represents  the  es- 
trangement of  human  cunning  from 
commitment  to  God.  This  requires 
keeping  the  whole  human  race  at  a 
distance.  Thus  only  the  self  can  be 
trusted  when  all  men  are  liars.  The 
cult  of  the  curled  lip  is  not  a  com- 
munity of  intimately  related  people. 
It  is  a  collection  of  separately  des- 
perate people  who  must  in  the  end 
set  spies  upon  each  other's  loyalty. 
Human  cunning  becomes  this  self- 
sufficient  when  separated  from  com- 
mitment to   God. 

But  in  the  covenant  of  trust  in 
God,  cultural  marginal  men  in  hu- 
mility can  admit  their  raising  and 
lay  hold  of  its  resources  as  well  as 
suffer  its  liabilities.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  spiritual  Melchizedeks  without 
mother  or  father,  heritage  or  history. 
They  can  discern  the  design  of  God 
in  their  own  personal  history  as  well 
as  that  of  the  world.  Men  and  wom- 
en who  are  committed  in  open  cov- 
enant with  God  can  accept  philo- 
sophically and  even  with  humor  the 
mistakes,  blunders,  and  weaknesses 
of  their  leaders.  They  do  not  expect 
perfection  of  themselves  nor  of  their 
neighbor  because  ambiguity  is  a  fact 
and  forgiveness  is  a  way  of  life.  They 
can  be  kind,  tenderhearted  and  for- 
giving, not  because  they  are  particu- 
larly naive  or  devoid  of  cleverness, 


but  because  God  for  Christ's  sake 
forgave  them.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  perfect  themselves,  because  they 
can  admit  their  sins  not  only  to  God 
but  to  other  men.  Thus  they  do  not 
need  to  belong  to  a  group  that  is 
devoid  of  self-criticism.  In  fact,  they 
can  participate  in  groups  and  institu- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing their  frailty  as  human  organi- 
zation. 

Such  a  commitment  results  in  the 
coalescence  of  human  cleverness  and 
commitment  to  God.  For  a  person 
who  is  a  genuine  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ  knows  that  he  is  sent  as  a 
sheep  amongst  the  wolves  and  has 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpents  and  the 
harmlessness  of  the  doves.  He  is 
given  a  new  courage.  He  refuses 
to  deal  with  evil  circumferentially. 
He  moves  on  a  face-to-face  basis 
and  deals  directly  with  those  who 
have  done  aught  against  him  before 
he  goes  to  the  altar  to  pray.  Nor 
does  he  need  a  cult  of  the  curled  lip 
to  fortify  him  with  admiration.  He 
can  stand  on  his  own  as  he  resists 
evil.  He  does  not  let  the  sun  go  down 
on  his  wrath  but  deals  with  it  in 
the  day  of  its  appearing.  In  commit- 
ment of  intelligence  and  cunning  to 
God,  he  gains  access  to  all  men 
everywhere  on  an  open  basis.  In 
turn,  he  can  be  a  member  of  the 
community  of  other  men  who  are 
persons  in  their  own  right  under  God 
without  at  the  same  time  being  cult- 
ists.  Any  group  to  which  he  belongs 
is   an  open  society,  not  a  cult. 


An   argument   is   a   question    with    two 
sides — and  no  end. — Sunshine  Magazine. 
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"What's  the  Hurry?" 

By  George  S.  Wilson 

TTE  walked  into  my  office  without  announcement.  It  was  a  bitter 
X  i-  cold  day  and  he  was  dressed  for  it  with  his  Khrushchev-like  hat, 
long  parka,  and  fur  mukluks.  There  was  something  familiar  about  him,' 
but  I  couldn't  remember  where  I  had  met  him.  I  suggested  he  hang 
up  his  parka  and  be  comfortable,  but  he  shivered  and  said  he'd  keep 
it  on. 

He  turned  his  chair  around  and  sat  with  his  long  legs  wrapped 
around  it  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands  clasped  on  the  back.  "Still 
fighting  sin,  Chaplain?"  he  asked.  "What's  the  prognosis?"  And  before 
I  could  answer  he  added,  "You  know  it's  tougher  here  in  Alaska 
When  it's  cold,  the  thought  of  hell-fire  is  inviting." 

"Could  it  be?"  I  wondered.  Then  he  grinned,  "You  know  me.  We've 
met  before,  in  North  Africa,  in  Rome,  in  Southern  France,  in  Japan 
and  in  a  thousand  other  places.  They  call  me  Nick.  Your  dad  used 
to  call  me  Lucifer."  Then  I  knew—it  was  the  Devil  himself. 

"Well,  it's  like  the  ^election,"  I  said,  "the  returns  are  not  all  in." 
"Chaplain,"  he  said,  "you  haven't  got  a  chance,  you  might  as  well 
know  it  now.  After  all  these  centuries  I've  found  the  answer.  I'm  so 
sure  I  don't  even  mind  telling  you.  For  a  long  time  I  went  around 
whispering  that  there  was  no  God.  Then  I  changed  my  tactics  and 
admitted  that  there  really  was  a  God,  but  I  spread  the  idea  that  he 
didn  t  care  and  wasn't  concerned  about  what  men  did.  These  tactics 
worked  well  but  Hell's  Five  Hundred  Year  Plan  was  falling  behind 
We  weren't  hacking  it!  Then— I  found  it!  Now  our  slogan  is  the 
Five  Hundred  Year  Plan  in  Two  Hundred  Years/ 

"It's  simplicity  itself.  I'll  never  forget  the  day  the  idea  popped 
into  my  head,  what  an  inspiration!  The  greatest  deception  of  all  time! 
Let  the  churches  be  full.  I  admit  God  exists.  I  tell  everyone  that 
God  cares  and  that  he  is  concerned  about  the  world.  But — then  I 
give  them  the  clincher,  There  isn't  any  hurry.  Take  your  time.  It's 
not  urgent!" 

He  unwrapped  himself  from  his  chair,  winked  malevolently,  set  his 
Khrushchev-like  cap  at  a  jaunty  angle.  "I've  got  to  hurry,  time's  a- 
wastin ,    he  said  and  went  out  the  door. 

Now  I'm  in  a  hurry — let's  hope  you  are.  ■  g 


Here  we  see  a  typical  Fijian  village.  The  grass-thatched  houses  are  called 
bures.  On  the  left  a  group  of  singers  is  seated  in  a  circle;  they  chant  as 
dancers  perform  a  traditional  dance  in  the  background. 


Where  the  Whale's  Zooth  Means 


"Welcome!" 

By  Fred  Cloud 


SHOULD  your  travels  take  you 
to  the  South  Pacific,  make  a 
point  of  spending  some  time  in  the 
Fiji  Islands.  For  the  islands  are 
colorful,  the  natives  friendly,  and  the 
customs  fascinating.  I  know,  for  I 
was  privileged  to  spend  six  weeks 
there  in  the  summer  of  1963,  on  a 
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'religious  technical  assistance"  mis- 


sion. 


A  British  crown  colony  since  1874, 
Fiji  consists  of  some  300  islands,  of 
which  about  eighty  are  populated. 
Largest  of  the  islands  is  called  Viti 
Levu;  the  capital  of  Fiji,  Suva,  is 
located  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 


the  "big  island."  Suva,  a  city  of  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  is  surprisingly 
modern  in  appearance.  You  will  find 
the  main  streets  filled  with  depart- 

I  ment  stores,  gift  shops  (specializing 
in  duty-free  cameras  and  transistor 
radios  from  Japan),  and  local  offices 
of  steamship  lines  and  airlines.  If 
you're  interested  in  native  crafts — 
wood  carving,  basketry,  costume 
jewelry  carved  from  sea  shells,  and 
tapa  cloth  (made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  mulberry  tree) — you  can  find 
these  displayed  in  profusion  at  the 
city  market,  near  the  docks. 

Even  though  Fiji  is  a  long  way 
from  the  United  States  (5,611  miles 
from  San  Francisco  and  3,183  miles 

|  from  Honolulu),  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  American  tourists  arrive  there 
for  a  visit.  Some  come  by  airplane, 
landing  at  the  International  Airport 
at  Nandi,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Viti  Levu.  Others  take  a  steamship 
and  arrive  at  Suva  or  Lautoka  (like 
Nandi,  on  the  western  side  of  the 

1  island). 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what 

I  Fijian  life  is  like,  you  will  want  to 

I  take  a  trip  around  the  island.  The 
journey  can  be  made  comfortably  in 

j  two  days  by  car.  If  you  have  longer, 
I  would  recommend  that  you  visit  a 
Fijian  village;  for  it's  there  that  you'll 
find  what  native  life  is  really  like. 

^  For  an  estimated  75  per  cent  of  the 

[  Fijians  still  live  in  villages — which 
are  communal  in  organization — and 
depend  on  farming  for  a  major  part 
of  their  income. 

GO  with  me,  in  imagination,  into 
a  Fijian  village — Rewa,  a  former 
'chief  kingdom"  of  the  Fijians.  To 


A  Fijian  chief,  dressed  in  ceremonial 
clothes  made  of  tapa  cloth,  holds  a 
tabua  (whale's  tooth)  which  he  is 
presenting  to  visitors  as  a  sign  of 
welcome. 


get  there,  we  travel  from  Suva  for 
about  an  hour  on  an  open-air  bus; 
then  we  climb  into  a  longboat,  pow- 
ered by  a  Johnson  outboard  motor, 
and  go  up  the  Rewa  River  to  the  vil- 
lage. A  group  of  singers  has  gathered 
at  the  shore,  and  as  we  dock  our  boat 
they  sing  (acapella)  a  native  song  of 
welcome.  Then  we  are  welcomed 
officially  by  the  chiefs  of  the  village 
in  a  solemn  ceremony. 

The  ceremony  involves  the  presen- 
tation of  a  whale's  tooth,  called  a 
tabua,  with  a  spoken  ritual  of 
welcome.  This  is  done  with  great 
dignity,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  per- 
sons receiving  it.  The  tabua  is  highV 
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Fijians  mix  yaqona   (also  called  kccva)  in  a  large  wooden  bowl   (called  a 
tanoa),  in  preparation  for  a  ceremonial  welcome  of  visitors  to  village. 


polished,  and  may  be  hung  around 
the  neck  by  a  cord  made  of  plaited 
coconut  fiber.  The  tahua  is  highly 
valued,  but  it  is  not  a  form  of  cur- 
rency and  may  not  be  sold;  in  fact, 
it  is  against  Fijian  law  for  one  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  country. 

The  whale's  tooth  ceremony  is  at 
least  150  years  old.  It  dates  back 
to  the  days  when  whalers  visited  Fiji 
and  brought  ashore  whale's  teeth 
(from  sperm  or  cachalot  whales) 
for  trading  purposes. 

Another  ceremonial  observance  is 
the  drinking  of  yaqona  (or  hava). 
This  bitter-tasting  drink  is  made 
from  the  powdered  root  of  one 
variety  of  pepper  plant,  dissolved  in 
cold  water  and  strained  through 
cheese  cloth.  We  are  presented  with 
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a  bowl  of  yaqona  (the  bowl  a 
polished  coconut  half -shell)  as  a  sign 
that  we  are  welcome.  This  is  not  an 
alcoholic  drink;  it  has  no  intoxicating 
effect.  The  primary  sensation  is  a 
slight  burning  or  tingling  in  the 
mouth  after  drinking  the  beverage. 
The  men  of  the  village  gather 
around  the  tanoa  (a  large  wooden 
bowl  in  which  yaqona  is  mixed)  and 
swap  stories  as  the  bilo  (half  coconut 
shell)  is  passed  around.  If  you  are 
a  guest,  drink  up  and  smile — even 
though  the  beverage  tastes  strange. 
To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  to  reject 
the  hospitality  of  the  villagers.  When 
the  yaqona  is  being  drunk  as  a  cere- 
mony of  welcome,  there  is  a  rather 
elaborate  ritual  that  includes  chant- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  drums 


as  the  beverage  is  being  mixed. 
When  all  the  guests  have  been 
honored,  the  yaqona  ceremony  is 
closed  and  a  feast,  or  magiti,  is  be- 
gun. 

Fijian  feasts  are  really  that!  Typi- 
cally, they  include  roast  pig,  sea  food 
(fish,  lobster,  crab),  vegetables  and 
root  crops  (such  as  taro),  cake  and 
tea.  When  my  group  of  students  was 
ready  to  return  to  Suva  from  Rewa, 
they  were  given  a  whole  roast  pig 
and  baskets  of  coconuts  to  take  home 
with  them  for  "snacks"!  Truly,  the 
Fijians  are  a  hospitable  and  generous 
people. 

FOLLOWING  the  feast,  a  meke 
or  ceremonial  dance  is  presented 
by  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  village,  for  the  entertainment  and 


honor  of  the  guests.  The  young  men, 
who  are  large  and  athletic  (they  play 
Rugby  barefoot  and  without  pads), 
present  a  spear  dance  straight  out  of 
the  days  when  their  forefathers  were 
cannibals.  Our  host  told  us  that  many 
people  had  been  killed  and  eaten  at 
the  very  spot  where  we  were  being 
entertained!  Today,  however,  the 
Fijians  are  a  gentle,  friendly  people 
(thank  goodness!). 

As  we  move  from  feast  to  dance 
ground,  we  look  around  at  the  vil- 
lage. Most  of  the  houses  are  grass- 
thatch  homes,  called  bures.  Side  by 
side  with  the  bures,  however,  one 
finds  modern  homes,  with  electricity 
throughout — for  lights,  radios,  re- 
frigerators, and  so  forth.  On  the  walls 
of  most  homes  we  notice  pictures  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  are  reminded 


In  this  close-up  of  Fijian  dancers,  performing  the  "spear  dance," 
note  that  some  still  retain  the  traditional  "fuzzy  wuzzy"  hairdo,  but 
many  of  them  wear  their  hair  close-cropped. 
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that  the  Fijians  are  loyal  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty!  The  Queens  Birthday, 
celebrated  on  June  8  in  Fiji,  is  a 
national  holiday,  celebrated  with  a 
parade  and  impressive  ceremonies  in 
Suva. 

As  we  talk  with  the  young  people 
and  adults  of  Fiji,  we  discover  that 
they  are  quite  aware  of  the  larger 
world.  Communication  is  easy  for  us, 
for  English  is  taught  to  all  students 
from  the  primary  grades  upward. 
We  discover  that  American  sports 
and  politics  are  of  keen  interest  to 
Fijian  youth. 

FIJI'S  climate  is  tropical.  The 
driest  and  most  pleasant  months 
are  from  May  to  September.  We  see 
bright  flowers  and  flowering  trees  on 
every  hand,  with  the  hibiscus  being 
the  most  distinctive.  One  event  in 
Fijian  life  is  an  annual  Hibiscus 
Festival,  complete  with  "queen"  and 
flower-decked  floats  in  a  parade. 

Coconuts  grow  well  in  Fiji.  The 
tall  palms  are  real  benefactors  of  the 
Fijians,  for  dried  coconut  (called 
copra)  and  coconut  oil  are  mainstays 
of  the  economy.  They  are  exported 
in  large  amounts — about  6,000  tons 
of  copra  were  exported  from  Fiji  in 
1961,  for  example.  Pineapples  and 
bananas  (which  you  can  see  growing 
alongside  the  road  as  you  drive 
around  the  island)  are  exported  to 
other  nations,  also. 

We  can  never  forget  in  Fiji  that 
the  ocean  is  nearby.  It  makes  beauti- 
ful beaches  at  many  points.  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  swimming  off  the 
shore  at  Deuba  and  Korolevu,  for 
example.  But  more  than  that,  the 
ocean  is  a  great  boon  to  the  economy 
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of  Fiji.  Many  of  the  Fijians  are  fisher- 
men— catching  their  haul  with  nets 
or  with  spears.  Shellfish  provide  the 
"makings"  for  hand-carved  jewelry, 
sold  in  large  quantities  to  tourists. 
And  boat  excursions  to  view  the  coral 
reefs  through  glass-bottomed  boats 
are  very  popular  with  visitors  to  the 
islands.  Through  the  glass  panels, 
one  can  see  tropical  fish  of  many 
colors. 

Fiji,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  428,000  persons,  is  a  multi- 
racial island  group.  The  native 
Fijians  number  about  178,000.  The 
largest  group  consists  of  Indians 
(about  213,000)  who  originally 
came  to  Fiji  in  1879  as  laborers  for 
the  cane  fields  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island  of  Viti  Levu.  Most  of 
the  Indians  are  Hindus;  only  about 
3  per  cent  are  professing  Christians. 
Missionary  work  is  being  carried  on 
vigorously,  however,  and  gains  are 
being  made.  The  native  Fijians  are 
preponderantly  Christian:  about 
150,000  of  the  178,000  total  are  pro- 
fessing Christians.  This  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  effective  missionary 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  among 
them  since  1835,  primarily  by 
Australian  Methodists.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1963,  the  Fijian  Methodist 
Church  "came  of  age"  and  assumed 
self-government. 

An  increasing  number  of  tourists 
(about  7,000  in  1962)  go  to  Fiji 
each  year.  If  you  have  a  chance  to  do 
so,  I  hope  you  will  see  for  yourself 
this  "hub  of  the  South  Pacific," 
where  life  is  lived  at  a  leisurely  pace 
by  friendly  people,  and  where  the 
whale's  tooth  means  "Welcome!" 


Two 

in 

a 

Rut 

By  L.  J.  Huber 


Teaching  high  school  German 
was  a  nice  rut,  and  one  Mr. 
Marsh  liked.  But  Ed  Banks 
had  offered  him  a  job  paying 
$3,000  more  per  year  .  .  . 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  persons 
that  a  man  does  not  wish  to  see 
when  he  must  make  an  important 
decision:  those  with  whom  he  has 
crossed  words,  and  those  who  would 
be  overly  agreeable  causing  him  to 
sway  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  had 
arrived  at  such  a  moment,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  nothing  to 
derail  my  train  of  thought. 

I  had  discussed  it  with  Milly,  my 
wife  of  five  years,  but  I  knew  what 
she  would  say.  The  decision  was 
mine  to  make  and  any  way  I  made 
it  would  suit  her  fine.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  would  involve  her  and 
our  two-year-old  son,  she  wanted  me 
to  choose  the  road  over  which  we 
would  travel. 
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It  isn't  easy  to  change  jobs  when 
one  is  engaged  in  doing  something 
that  he  likes  to  do.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  turn  down  an  opportunity  that 
comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Ed 
Banks,  my  college  roommate  in  my 
senior  year,  had  just  made  me  that 
kind  of  an  offer. 

The  vocation  of  teaching  has  its 
many  heartaches  and  headaches.  But 
I  liked  it.  It  fascinated  me  despite 
the  dark  days.  There  were  always 
bright  days  and  bright  pupils  who 
could  warm  the  hour  when  every- 
thing went  wrong,  when  the  non- 
thinking pupils  held  me  away  as  I 
tried  to  teach  them. 

Ed  had  offered  me  the  job  of  tak- 
ing over  the  personnel  office  in  his 
father's  trucking  business.  It  would 
mean  an  additional  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  I  wasn't  sure  if  I 
would  like  it,  but  I  knew  it  merited 
my  consideration.  I  added  and  I  sub- 
tracted and  I  got  the  answer  be- 
clouded with  dollar  signs.  This  was 
not  a  very  clear  view  yet  it  had 
many  angles.  No  more  close  budget- 
ing, no  more  worry  about  meeting 
bills. 

MY  answer  had  to  come  that 
evening  as  this  was  Ed's  dead- 
line. He  had  been  patient  with  me 
because  he  understood  the  situation. 
I  decided  to  walk  around  the  block 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  change 
of  scenery. 

When  I  reached  the  corner,  I  ran 
into  Peter  Foor.  This  was  one  person 
that  I  did  not  want  to  meet  at  this 
time.  When  we  last  faced  each  other, 
I  had  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
his  opinion  of  me.  I  had  flunked  him 
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in  German  and  he  was  forced  to 
attend  summer  school  to  make  up  his 
deficiencies.  He  saw  me  approaching 
so  he  stood  and  waited. 

Here  was  one  pupil  who  had 
given  me  many  cold  days.  I  could  do 
absolutely  nothing  with  him.  His 
homework  was  always  undone,  his 
classroom  attitude  was  one  of  defi- 
ance and  trouble.  When  he  did  get 
his  diploma,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army. 
I  wanted  to  wheel  and  walk  away 
but  this  would  have  been  cowardly. 
So  I  approached  him  with  a  slower 
step. 

"Guten  abend,  Herr  Marsh/'  he 

greeted  me  in  perfect  German. 

"Peter,"  I  said,  "it's  nice  to  see 
» 
you. 

"You  could  have  answered  me  in 
German,  sir,"  he  told  me. 

"Would  you  have  understood  me?" 
I  asked. 

"I  think  so,"  he  grinned. 

"You  never  learned  much  in  my 
classes,"  I  reminded  him. 

"I  learned  a  lot  in  your  classes, 
Mr.  Marsh,"  he  corrected. 

I  took  a  good  look  at  the  lad.  His 
uniform  fitted  him  perfectly.  It  was 
a  far  cry  from  the  slovenly  attitude 
he  had  in  school.  He  removed  his 
cap  and  his  long,  shaggy  hair  was 
gone.  He  had  the  regulation  Army 
haircut  and  he  looked  nice. 

Nor  was  he  the  brash  and  brazen 
lad  who  had  stood  in  front  of  me  on 
the  day  I  had  flunked  him.  That  time 
he  had  been  loud  and  opinionated 
in  a  manner  that  made  me  wonder 
why  I  had  not  passed  him  just  to 
avoid  the  incident.  Now  he  was  talk- 
ing in  a  low  and  friendly  tone. 

"You're  still  teaching  German,  Mr. 


Marsh?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Still  in  the  same  old  rut,  Peter," 
I  told  him. 

"What  a  nice  rut  to  be  in,"  he 
smiled  at  me. 

I  gulped.  The  manner  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  made  it  seem  that 
he  would  have  liked  being  in  it  with 
me.  This  was  not  true;  it  was  unreal. 
The  problem  of  the  day  was  pushed 
aside  as  I  wanted  to  explore  this 
further. 

"You  never  liked  my  teaching, 
Peter,"  I  said. 

"Whatever  made  you  think  that, 
Mr.  Marsh?" 

"Your  attitude,"  I  spoke  out.  "You 
hated  my  classes;  you  had  little  use 


for  me.  Probably  because  I  was  a 
poor  teacher." 

"You  were  a  good  teacher,  Mr. 
Marsh,"  he  said  softly.  "I've  been 
with  the  Army  in  Germany,  and  I 
discovered  that  I  learned  a  lot  from 
you. 

"That's  where  you  learned  to  speak 
German?"  I  quizzed. 

"Only  partly,  sir,  the  most  I 
learned  from  you." 

"I'm  seriously  thinking  of  giving 
up  my  profession,  Peter,"  I  went  on. 
"Because  I  feel  that  I've  failed  so 
many  of  my  pupils.  Like  you,  for 
example." 

"You  never  failed  me,  Mr.  Marsh," 
he  answered  in  a  positive  tone.  "You 
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did  the  right  thing  when  you  flunked 
me.  I  thank  you  for  it  because  I  got 
around  to  the  point  where  I  realized 
that  I  was  wrong." 

IF  he  had  reached  over  and 
punched  me  I  would  not  have 
been  more  surprised.  I  must  have 
taken  a  backward  step,  actually  and 
literally.  For  a  fleeting  moment  I 
thought  the  boy  was  having  a  joke 
at  my  expense.  Not  for  long.  There 
was  something  serious  about  his  de- 
meanor, something  that  made  me 
certain  that  he  was  expressing  his 
true  feelings. 

"You're  not  going  to  give  up  teach- 


ing 


?"  he  asked. 


I'm  seriously  considering  it,"  I 
admitted. 

"That  would  be  wrong,"  he  stated 
stoutly. 

"Why?"  I  prodded. 

"Someone  with  a  weaker  personal- 
ity might  take  your  place  and  the 
students  would  suffer  for  it,"  he  went 
on. 

"You  think  so?"  I  was  pleased. 

"So  much  so  that,  when  my  en- 
listment is  up,  I'm  going  back  to 
school.  I  want  to  be  a  teacher." 


"What  would  you  teach?" 

"German,"  he  said  with  assurance. 

"Then  you  can  take  my  place,"  I 
furthered. 

"Never,"  he  answered  quickly. 
"You're  too  good  a  teacher,  so  good 
that  I  could  never  be  like  you.  But 
I'll  try,"  he  finished. 

We  both  waited  for  more  words, 
but  neither  of  us  could  find  any  for 
a  long  time.  He  kept  scraping  the 
sidewalk  with  the  toe  of  his  polished 
shoe.  Like  someone  who  would 
like  to  make  an  exit  but  cannot  find 
the  door. 

"Well,"  he  finally  spoke  up, 
"Thank  you  again  for  everything." 

"No,  Peter,"  I  came  back  fast. 
"Thank  you  for  everything.  And  I'll 
be  looking  for  you  in  my  nice  rut." 

He  wheeled  and  walked  away. 
There  was  no  need  for  me  to  con- 
tinue my  walk.  I  turned  around  and 
went  home,  whistling  as  I  entered 
the  house.  Milly  was  at  my  side 
when  I  called  Ed  Banks.  She  moved 
close  to  me,  and  I  knew  that  she 
would  always  be  happy  with  the 
fewer  dollars,  knowing  that  I  was 
doing  what  I  could  do  best.  Peter 
Foor  had  cleared  that  for  me.      ■  ■ 


QUID  PRO  QUO 

An  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  approached  the  minister  of  a 
small  backwoods  church  and  disclosed  that  he  was  checking  the  income  tax 
return  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  minister's  congregation.  "What  I  am 
chiefly  interested  in,"  said  the  agent,  "is  the  fact  that  he  made  a  gift  of 
$1,000  to  your  church  last  year."  The  minister's  eyebrows  shot  skyward 
but  he  said  nothing.  The  agent  continued,  "Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
Did  he  or  did  he  not  give  your  church  $1,000?"  There  was  a  long  silence 
as  the  minister  thought  over  his  answer.  Then  he  looked  at  the  revenue 
agent  and  said,  slowly,  "He  did  ...  or  he  will." — Story  told  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Submitted  by  Eva  Kraus. 
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Are  They  Finding  You  Out? 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


HOW  different  should  a  Christian 
be?  Should  the  disciple  of 
Christ  stand  out  like  a  "sore  thumb"? 
Should  his  Christian  commitment 
make  him  a  "queer  bird"  among  his 
fellowmen?  To  prove  his  philosophy 
of  life  as  a  Christian,  does  he  have 
to  be  odd  in  his  manners  or  speak  in 
"the  sepulchral  tones  of  piety,"  or 
wear  clothing  which  has  a  religious 
trademark  attached  to  it?  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  a  Christian  to  advertise  him- 
self by  means  which  will  segregate 
him  from  the  rest  of  human  beings? 

Two  Camps  in  the  World 

Every  Christian  is  inescapably  a 
witness,  whether  he  recognizes  it  or 
not — good,  bad,  indifferent,  negative, 
positive,  or  neutral.  Christian  living 
is  Christian  witnessing.  There  are 
just  two  camps  in  the  world — Chris- 
tian and  non-Christian.  The  stand 
you  take  on  certain  principles  and 
practices  automatically  places  you 
in  one  or  the  other. 

Some  Christians  try  to  stay  in  both 
camps  but  they  witness  badly  and 
bring  reproach   upon   the  name   of 


Christ.  Other  Christians  are  always 
found  in  the  right  camp.  That's  good. 
It  is  necessary  but  it  alone  is  not 
enough. 

Jesus  did  not  follow  the  crowd;  he 
was  its  leader.  Do  you  influence 
others  or  do  they  always  influence 
you?  Are  you  like  putty  that  is 
shaped  by  whatever  is  near  it? 

Christians  should  be  different  from 
people  who  are  not  Christian.  By  the 
very  acceptance  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  way,  by  believing  in  them 
and  agreeing  with  them,  those  who 
accept  and  believe  must  be  different 
from  those  who  do  not.  The  "Chris- 
tian differential"  is  real. 

An  amateur  photographer  was 
showing  me  examples  of  his  work. 
Some  of  his  pictures  were  in  black 
and  white  and  some  were  in  color. 
"I  take  nothing  but  color  photographs 
any  more,"  he  said.  "Color  makes 
a  tremendous  difference." 

If  your  life  is  to  be  different  and 
yet  acceptable  in  your  military  situa- 
tion, how  can  you  sound  the  clarion 
note  that  you  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  evil  one? 


Dr.  Veh  is  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  magazine 
for  young  people,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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God's  Service  Is  Not  Compulsory 

First  of  all,  you  must  recognize 
that  God's  selective  service  is  not 
compulsory.  To  enlist  in  God's  army 
has  always  been  optional,  and  always 
will  be.  Recruits  are  never  drafted 
into  God's  army,  always  enlisted. 
"Choose  this  day  whom  you  will 
serve"  (Josh.  24:15). 

The  choice  of  serving  Christ  or 
Satan  is  put  squarely  up  to  the  in- 
dividual. On  the  one  hand  he  is 
informed  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death  and  on  the  other  that  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life.  With  these 
alternatives  the  individual  is  asked  to 
make  a  choice.  He  cannot  serve 
both  God  and  mammon.  Enlistments 
have  been  heavy  in  Christ's  army. 
In  the  United  States  alone  over  one 
hundred  sixteen  million  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  have  joined 
the  church  in  its  crusade  for  right- 
eousness. With  what  a  formidable 
army  the  Christian  marches! 

Equipment  Needed  to 
Fight  the  Secular  World 

Secondly,  we  must  be  equipped 
to  meet  the  onslaught  of  a  secular 
world.  The  sixth  chapter  of  Ephe- 
sians  lists  the  equipment  needed  by 
God's  soldier.  "Girdle  ...  of  truth." 
Truth  is  the  first  casualty  of  war. 
The  Christian  soldier  knows  his  re- 
ligion to  be  one  that  is  basically  true. 
Jesus  said,  "You  will  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  will  make  you  free" 
(Jn.  8:32). 

"Breastplate  of  righteousness."  The 
purpose  of  the  breastplate  is  to  pro- 
tect the  vital  organs.  It  protects  the 
heart  which  is  the  seat  of  life.  Once 
sin  takes  possession  of  our  hearts  we 
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are  done  for.  Thank  God  that  we 
have  protection  for  this  vital  organ, 
the  heart.  "Gospel  of  peace."  As 
walking  soldiers  we  become  the  in- 
fantry of  God's  army. 

Paul  continues  to  list  the  superior 
equipment  of  the  fighting  soldier. 
"Shield  of  faith."  The  shield  is  a 
purely  defensive  weapon  to  ward  off 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one.  But 
faith  is  not  merely  a  defensive  weap- 
on. Over  in  first  John  we  find:  "Faith 
overcomes  the  world."  "Helmet  of 
salvation."  In  Ephesians  4:24  we 
read,  "The  new  nature.  .  .  ."  To 
protect  the  head,  which  is  the  most 
necessary  part  of  the  body,  one  must 
put  on  the  helmet  of  salvation,  which 
is  the  putting  on  of  the  new  nature. 

"Sword  of  the  Spirit."  Here  is  the 
one  and  only  offensive  weapon  of 
the  Christian.  Paul  tells  us  that  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  is  the  word  of 
God.  This  weapon  has  conquered 
more  than  all  the  armies  of  the 
world.  "With  all  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation." We  are  not  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle alone.  By  using  prayer,  the  Chris- 
tian soldier  will  have  a  "walkie- 
talkie"  with  God  at  all  times. 

That  Important  Difference 

Thirdly,  the  Christian  must  expect 
to  be  different  in  his  habits.  He  may 
be  required  at  times  to  go  where 
men  are  godless,  but  he  need  not 
lose  sight  of  God  because  others  do 
not  see  him.  Jesus  ate  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  but  under  his  in- 
fluence many  publicans  quit  their 
jobs  and  sinners  turned  from  their 
sins. 

In  the  stirring  story  of  the  early 
Christians    in    Rome,    Quo    Vadis, 


Marcus,  the  brutal  Roman  com- 
mander, sought  to  abduct  a  beautiful 
Christian  girl  and  force  her  to  sub- 
mit to  his  lewd  passion.  With  a 
companion  he  followed  the  girl  as 
she  left  a  meeting  of  the  Christians 
hoping  to  seize  her.  In  the  affray  that 
followed,  Marcus  was  hurt  by  a  giant 
who  protected  his  mistress.  The 
Roman  was  astounded  when  he 
awoke  to  discover  that  the  woman 
he  sought  to  harm  had  become  his 
nurse.  He  would  not  have  done  that 
for  one  who  tried  to  destroy  him. 
Her  Christianity  stood  out  in  her 
brave  presentation  of  her  own  code, 
not  in  accepting  his.  No  matter 
where  he  is,  the  Christian  is  a  stan- 
dard-bearer, and  in  that  sense  he 
stands  out  everywhere.  He's  God's 
man  in  any  situation. 

We  Christians  should  be  happy 
over  being  different.  We  should  be 
peculiar  people,  peculiar  not  in  oddi- 
ties of  manner  or  in  queer  quirks  of 
thought  and  disposition,  but  in  our 
eagerness  to  do  right,  to  reflect  the 
pure  and  perfect  Christ  wherever 
we  are. 

His  Majesty's  loyal  opposition  has 
an  honored  place  in  the  British  Par- 
liament because  it  is  believed  that 
the  minority  will  serve  as  a  balance 
for  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is 
never  easv  to  be  in  the  minority  in 
the  crowd.  Certainly  not.  But  it  is 
every  person's  high  privilege  to  live 
according  to  his  own  purposes. 
When  we  are  loyal  to  the  best  within 
us,  we  become  a  power  within  our 
own  group  for  helping  to  build  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  wholesome 
living.  It  isn't  easy,  but  it  is  worth 
the  struggle. 


The  serviceman,  with  Christian 
background  and  training,  need  not 
take  the  path  of  easy  resistance  or 
accept  the  common,  this-doesn't- 
count  attitude.  Rather  he  is  called  to 
shape  up  and  help  shape  up  his  en- 
vironment. For,  being  part  of  life, 
it  all  counts.  There  are  opportunities 
for  Christian  service  in  the  military 
situation — choir,  PMOC,  teacher  in 
Sunday  school,  worker  with  youth, 
chapel  activities,  service  projects, 
unit  relations,  and  wholesome  off- 
base  activities  and  interests. 

You  can  certainly  witness  for 
Christ  in  the  service  wherever  you 
are  as  you: 

a)  Serve  others  unselfishly  but 
without  patronizing  them. 

b)  Give  honest,  hard  work  on 
duty. 

c)  Improve  relationships  among 
your  fellow  comrades. 

d)  See  your  present  work  as  part 
of  God's  will. 

A  serviceman  went  with  his  father 
to  an  art  gallery  one  day  to  see 
Hofmann's  painting  of  "Christ  in 
Gethsemane."  As  the  young  man 
quietly  gazed  upon  the  troubled  face 
of  Christ  he  turned  to  his  father 
and  said,  "Do  you  think  Christ  looks 
so  troubled  in  Gethsemane  because 
he  was  afraid  to  die?"  "No,"  replied 
his  father  after  some  serious  thought, 
"I  don't  believe  Christ  was  troubled 
because  he  had  to  die,  but  I  think 
as  he  was  praying  he  was  looking 
down  the  centuries  of  time  into  the 
faces  of  young  people  like  you  and 
with  great  concern  was  saying,  'Can 
I  count  on  you?' "  Looking  into  the 
face  of  Christ,  the  young  man  said, 
"Yes,  he  can  count  on  me."        ■  ■ 
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Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  Ralph  R.  Pace,  Chief 
of  the  Professional  Division,  Office  of 
the  Fifth  Air  Force  Chaplain,  was 
guest  speaker  for  the  annual  Protes- 
tant Religious  Mission  at  Naha  AB, 
Okinawa. 


Some 

Religious  Activities 

on 

Okinawa 


The  chaplains  of  Naha  Air  Base, 
Okinawa  (60  miles  long,  2  to  20 
miles  wide),  believe  in  keeping 
themselves  and  their  military  per- 
sonnel busy  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
Besides  their  regular  services,  wit- 
ness what  went  on  during  one  period 
last  October-November: 

1.  Oct.  6.  Promotion  Day  in  the 
Sunday  school  which  now  has  more 
than  900  enrolled. 

2.  Oct.  14.  Clergy  Day  held.  More 
than  50  missionaries  and  Okinawan 
clergymen  toured  the  base. 

3.  Oct.  19.  Twenty  members  of 
PWOC  toured  the  island  visiting 
broadcasting  stations,  churches,  and 
schools. 

4.  On  some  date  (Reporter  doesn't 
tell)  the  PMOC  celebrated  its  sec- 
ond anniversary  at  a  banquet. 

5.  Nov.  7-10.  A  Protestant  Reli- 
gious Mission  was  held. 


Visiting  clergy  are  briefed  on  chapel  program. 
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First  Sunday  in  October  is  promotion  Sunday,  but  these  Primary 
Department  children  are  not  sure  they  like  the  idea.  Naha 
Chapel  has  an  enrollment  of  900,  and  has  two  Sunday  school 
sessions  each  Sunday. 


Major  General  Albert  P.  Clark,  com- 
mander of  the  313  th  Air  Division,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  second 
anniversary  of  PMOC  at  Naha.  Here 
Sgt  Don  Shaw,  PMOC  president,  wel- 
comes him  to  Naha. 


Mrs.  Alice  Lentz,  missionary  with  the 
Far  East  Broadcasting  Company,  took 
twenty  PWOC  members  and  some  male 
guests  on  tour.  Here  they  visit  fifth 
grade  students  at  the  Christian  School 
on  Okinawa. 


A  sermon  from  golf 


By  Haydn  L.  Gilmore 


The  Lift  of  the  Club 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  at  Tem- 
ple University,  the  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  re- 
turned from  vacation  to  remark  that 
he  had  gone  to  several  ball  games 
during  the  summer  and  had  noticed 
every  principle  of  philosophy  dis- 
played out  at  the  old  ball  game.  He 
claimed  that  it  was  all  there  from 
the  Pre-Socratics  to  Whitehead. 

Should  not  the  Christian  observe 
analogies  in  the  world  of  sports? 
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It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some, 
even  those  who  played  all  summer, 
that  God  is  illustrated  in  golf.  Not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  with  the  an- 
cient Olympic,  Corinthian,  and  Isth- 
mian games  of  wrestling,  track,  and 
(alas)  boxing  (1  Cor.  9:24-27); 
nevertheless,  golf  is  forceful  in  its 
analogy. 

Golf,  be  it  known,  is  fairly  recent. 
The  earliest  reference  is  the  quota- 
tion of  James  II  of  Scotland,  who 


mentioned  in  1566  "the  futbal  and 
the  golf."  "Golf"  comes  from  the 
root  meaning  "a  bell,"  "a  bulb,"  "the 
butt  end  of  a  weapon,"  "club," 
"mace,"  or  "knob."  Shipley  says  it 
comes  indirectly  from  the  Latin 
globus  meaning  "round  mass"  (hence 
English  "globe").  In  the  Early  En- 
glish gouff  meant  to  "strike."  (Words 
have  come  a  long  way  since  1600, 
for  today  to  "goof"  would  mean  to 
miss  and  not  strike!) 

Let  it  be  said,  golf  is  a  high  form 
of  physical  recreation.  Do  not  mis- 
construe 1  Timothy  4:8  when  it  says 
that  bodily  exercise  profits  little.  It 
does  not  say  that  exercise  is  un- 
profitable, but  that  it  does  have  pro- 
fit in  its  sphere.  Wholesome  diversion 
is  a  necessity  of  life,  as  important  as 
chapel  attendance. 

Hear  the  New  English  Bible 
(1961),  backed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  "The  training  of  the  body 
does  bring  limited  benefit,  but  the 
benefits  of  religion  are  without  limit, 
since  it  holds  promise  not  only  for 
this  life  but  for  the  life  to  come." 
The  Knox  Roman  Catholic  Version 
(1945),  authorized  by  the  Hierarchy 
of  Scotland,  declares,  "Training  of 
the  body  avails  but  little;  holiness  is 
all-availing,  since  it  promises  well 
both  for  this  life  and  the  next  .  .  ." 
(1  Tim.  4:8). 

BILLY  GRAHAM  has  preached  to 
more  people  than  Paul,  Savo- 
narola, and  Whitefield  combined. 
(True  in  the  light  of  the  smaller  pop- 
ulations of  those  times.)  Billy 
Graham  made  one  of  his  great  deci- 
I  sions  walking  on  a  golf  course  under 
a  night  sky.  Golf  remains  his  "train- 


ing of  limited  benefit."  He  said  that 
the  Lord  never  allowed  him  to  be 
an  excellent  golfer,  lest  he  should 
squander  time.  This  appears  to  be 
true,  for  five  years  ago  Billy  absent- 
mindedly  left  a  putter  at  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Dunes  Club,  S.C.,  and  to  my 
knowledge  it  is  still  held  there  for 
him. 

Someone,  going  for  PT  under  the 
regulation  authorizing  up  to  four 
hours  per  week  "duty  permitting," 
in  deference  to  conscience  marked 
the  regulation  up  on  the  sign-out 
board.  In  seminary,  there  were  some 
who  quoted  our  beloved  Professor  of 
Theology,  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  as 
they  went  to  ball  field,  court,  or  gym. 
"Doc"  Chafer  had  thoughtfully  re- 
corded in  his  Systematic  Theology: 
"How  misleading  is  the  theory  that 
to  be  spiritual  one  must  abandon 
play,  diversion,  and  helpful  amuse- 
ment! Such  a  conception  of  spiritual- 
ity is  born  of  a  morbid  human  con- 
science. It  is  foreign  to  the  Word  of 
God.  .  .  .  The  child  of  God  should 
not  mistake  worn  nerves,  physical 
weakness,  or  depression  for  unspiri- 
tuality.  Many  times  sleep  is  more 
needed  than  prayer,  and  physical 
recreation  than  heart-searching." 
Here  we  had  a  page  number  in  a 
theology  book  to  free  us  to  the  green, 
work  or  no  work. 

Recall  the  story  of  the  Apostle 
John,  chided  for  his  hobby.  Saint 
John  was  the  Birdman  of  Ephesus. 
One  day  a  passerby  returning  from 
the  hunt  made  the  mistake  of  put- 
ting too  much  bite  in  his  needle,  and 
John  was  ready  to  give  a  lesson  in 
spiritual  living.  "I  notice,"  he  said, 
"that   your   bow   is   unstrung.    How 
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come?"  The  man  replied  it  was  SOP 
to  unstring  a  bow  when  not  hunting 
that  the  bow  might  not  lose  its  ten- 
sile strength.  "That's  charming,"  said 
John,  turning  back  to  his  birds.  "In 
like  manner,  I  spend  time  with  my 
pigeons  and  doves  that  the  spring  in 
my  soul  might  not  lose  its  power  in 
overwork,  and  that  I  might  better 
shoot  the  arrow  of  Divine  Truth, 
when  and  where  God  wants  me,  un- 
derstand?" 

Most  men  need  to  play  more  golf 
(except  some  chaplains),  and  all 
need  to  think  the  game  through. 

Golf  gives  lessons.  Ben  Hogan 
said,  "When  you  grip  a  golf  club  to 
take  your  first  swing  at  a  golf  ball, 
every  natural  instinct  you  have  to 
accomplish  that  objective  is  wrong, 
absolutely  wrong."  When  we  come 
to  God  for  spiritual  living,  Lesson 
One  is  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself,  and  that  man  must  not  lean 
on  his  understanding  (Prov.  3:  5,  6). 
When  the  gospel  is  siphoned  off  in 
categories  of  human  thought,  it  is 
corrupted.  In  history  the  admixture 
of  speculative  philosophy  into  Chris- 
tianity always  had  a  debilitative  ef- 
fect. 

One  learns  quickly  the  astringent 
lesson  that  sincerity  is  not  enough. 
One  must  hit  the  ball  firmly  "on  the 
screws."  Many  have  given  up  golf 
from  the  first  time  they  played.  They 
came  to  the  course  sincere,  and  thev 
left  mad.  The  inadequacy  of  sheer 
sincerity  was  made  painfully  ap- 
parent. Only  as  our  faith  is  set 
squarely  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  he  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, do  we  have  a  true  and  sound 
faith.  Face  squarely  the  truth  that 


if  you  are  sincere,  but  hit  a  golf  ball 
wrong,  it  will  end  up  in  the  rough. 
If  a  sincere  surgeon  makes  a  wrong 
incision,  it  could  lead  to  death 
(Prov.  14:12).  Accurate  diagnosis 
must  precede  good  incisions.  This  is 
the  reason  why  Almighty  God  will 
judge  more  severely  those  who  teach 
spiritual  matters  than  any  other 
group  of  humanity  (Jas.  3:1,  1  Cor. 
4:1,  2,  Mt.  23:14).  If  you  hit  a  golf 
ball  wrong,  you  may  lose  a  ball  (or 
your  mind).  If  you  are  operated  on 
improperly  you  can  "lose"  your  body. 
If  you  are  wrong  on  spiritual  mat- 
ters, however  sincere,  you  could  lose 
your  soul.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  be 
sure  of  personal  possession  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Savior,  with  all  hope,  now 
and  forever,   in  him. 

IN  the  game  of  golf  each  player  is 
personally  responsible  for  his  de- 
cisions and  movements.  We  cannot 
pass  the  buck.  The  movements  we 
take  will  determine  direction  and  dis- 
tance. The  ball  goes  to  its  "lie"  be- 
cause we  sent  it  there.  Each  golfer 
stands  alone  in  this.  Read  Galatians 
6:1-5,  and  see  how  applicable  it  is 
on  the  golf  links.  "Bear  one  an- 
other's burdens  ...  let  each  one  test 
his  own  work,  and  then  his  reason  to 
boast  will  be  in  himself  alone  and 
not  in  his  neighbor." 

There  is  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  the 
clubs.  Height  is  attained  by  hitting 
down  into  the  ball  and  letting  the 
club  do  the  lifting.  The  golfer's  faith 
is  in  the  angle  of  the  club  to  lift  the 
ball  skyward  and  out.  The  tyro  asks 
incredulously,  "You  mean  I  must  hit 
down  into  the  ball  to  make  it  fly 
up?"  Correct.  The  head  of  the  club, 
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"'the  blade  edge  angle"  (to  use  shav- 
ing terms ) ,  will  lift  that  ball  and  tote 
it  to  the  green.  Recall  what  Hogan 
said  at  the  outset.  Forget  every  nat- 
ural instinct  and  know  that  sincerity 
is  insufficient.  Spiritually,  only  as  the 
Savior  is  applied  to  our  lives  shall 
we  ever  be  lifted  into  communion 
with  God.  We  can  try,  attempt, 
struggle,  and  flail  relentlessly,  but  we 
shall  be  left  in  the  sticky  mud  of  the 
world's  sin  and  sandy  deceptions.  If 
the  Savior  comes  down  hard  in  direct 
contact  on  our  lives,  in  his  case  lov- 
ing contact,  we  shall  be  lifted  and 
safely  moved.  (We  can  even  be 
saved  from  bogging  down  at  the 
19th  hole.) 

Jesus  Christ  is  sufficient  to  be  my 
Savior.  He  has  the  power  to  take  a 
sinner  like  me  to  the  glory  of  heaven, 
and  to  bring  heaven's  glory  to  this 
life. 

I  need  the  lift  of  the  club.  It  takes 
more  than  fine  clothing  to  play  golf. 
The  righteousness  of  God  has  pre- 
cedence over  showing  off  human 
goodness  before  other  Homo  sapiens 
who  have  the  same  need  before  God 
as  I.  Augustine,  paraphrased  in 
terms  of  golf  would  be,  "Rest  not 
until  Jesus  Christ  is  applied  to  your 
life,  and  the  cut  of  the  club  in  grace 
is  yours." 

The  Bible  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
know  my  Savior.  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  a  written  revelation.  How- 
ever, unless  we  avail  ourselves  of 
that  open  Bible  and  come  to  know 
God  through  it,  there  is  no  more 
value  than  owning  the  best  set  of 
clubs  in  the  world  placed  in  the 
fanciest  leather  of  Hong  Kong 
(church  membership),   if  they   are 


not  taken  outside  and  put  to  play. 

There  are  lessons  of  patience  and 
humility  in  golf.  Overconfidence  is 
as  bad  as  underconfidence.  Balance 
is  important.  Each  stroke,  like  life, 
must  be  seen  in  its  perspective  and 
taken  one  step  at  a  time.  Past  suc- 
cesses and  failures  do  not  carry  over 
necessarily.  One  can  begin  abomina- 
bly (chaplain  word)  only  to  recover 
later.  Another  can  be  close  to  the 
cup  in  a  few  strokes,  and  make  a 
complete  mess  of  it  from  there.  Ap- 
proach, recovery,  self-control,  mental 
condition,  all  these  make  up  the  ex- 
hilaration and  sense  of  victory  in 
golf.  There  is  definite  application 
and  positive  thinking,  too,  in  life  in 
Christ.  When  all  goes  well  there  is 
nothing  that  can  duplicate  the  feel- 
ing. 

"If  I  did  what  I  felt  like  doing,  I'd 
quit  today;  I'd  take  my  clubs  to  the 
clubhouse  and  never  play  again!" 
Have  you  ever  heard  this?  Some 
have  given  way  to  their  feelings  and 
thrown  their  bags  and  clubs  in  the 
nearest  water  hole.  They  strode  off 
in  anger  and  never  returned.  Golf 
sometimes  makes  homeward  looking 
demons.  In  this  connection  look  up 
John  6:66  in  context. 

All  golfers  have  felt  this  way,  at 
least  once,  but  they  kept  on  playing 
until  their  game  straightened  out. 
The  true  golfer  keeps  on  in  trials 
and  lives  to  enjoy  victory.  Life  in 
Jesus  Christ  shares  this  persistence. 
Sunshine  follows  rain.  This  is  why 
golfers,  like  Christians,  have  such 
fellowship.  Each  one  knows  the  other 
has  learned  the  game  in  good  days 
and  bad,  and  there  is  a  comradeship 
of  spirit  between  persons  tested  by 
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hardness  on  the  course  of  discipline, 
and  still  in  there  improving  the 
game,  enjoying  the  real  contest  with 
zest. 

There  is  more  to  golf  than  meets 
the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  Is 
chasing  a  little  white  ball,  as  some 
have  said,  a  second  childhood?  It's 
all  in  the  viewpoint.  Golf  is  a  severe 
test  of  mature  sportsmanship.  The 
non-golfer  reveals  his  ignorance 
when  he  taunts.  There  is  no  thrill 
like  that  of  a  well-hit  golf  ball,  in  a 
sport  where  the  ball  travels  farther 
and  faster  than  in  any  ball  sport 
this  side  of  gravity. 

A  caddy  at  St.  Andrews  named 
Lang  Willie  was  teaching  one  of  the 
university  professors  "how  to  play." 
The  professor  was  not  too  promising 
a  scholar  of  the  game.  Willie  got  out 
of  patience  and  spoke  words  that 
have  lasted  in  the  legend  of  golf.  "Ye 
see,  Professor,  as  long  as  ye  are 
learning  the  lads  at  the  college  Latin 
and  Greek  it  is  very  easy  work,  but 
when  ye  come  to  play  golf,  ye  maun 
hae  a  held!" 

LIKEWISE,  there  is  more  to 
Christianity  than  meets  the  eye, 
especially  at  first  glance.  There  is 
more  to  the  Savior  than  some  have 
ever  expected.  Agnostics  would  do 
well  to  take  a  hand  to  Christ  and 
wrestle  with  him  in  reality  to  find 
unsuspected  greatness  and  strength. 
Christianity,  properly  understood,  is 
no  easy  game,  but  a  contest  that  calls 
forth  our  best  dedication  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel.  If  men  would 
deal  seriously  with  the  Holy  Bible 
and  with  Jesus  Christ,  they  would 
quickly  find  out  the  orbit-high  su- 
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periority  of  Christ  to  anything  they 
have  settled  for  on  the  flatland  of 
earth,  where  men  have  made  mar- 
bles out  of  business  and  tiddly-winks 
out  of  life. 

People,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, need  to  appropriate  the  old, 
old  story  of  the  love  of  the  Savior 
Christ  and  let  him  move  into  their 
lives.  There  is  not  a  rough  or  a  trap 
where  he  cannot  find  you. 

Finally,  how  about  playing  under 
pressure?  There  is  pressure  in  golf 
(if  only  from  those  playing  behind) . 
Since  you  are  playing  either  as  a 
member  or  a  guest,  the  management 
does  not  customarily  interrogate  you 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  holes.  They 
don't  ask  for  your  score  to  see  if  you 
are  qualified  to  play.  You  are  ac- 
cepted and  welcome  to  play  before 
you  tee  off,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will 
even  see  to  it  that  you  are  "given"  a 
handicap.  Score,  standing,  reward, 
and  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  are  de- 
termined by  playing  well. 

We  can  be  sure  in  spiritual  life 
that  God  accepts  us  sinful  though 
we  be,  if  we  repent  toward  self- 
effort  and  rest  in  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
We  are  as  fit  for  heaven  as  we  shall 
ever  be,  if  God  has  placed  his 
righteousness  to  our  account  (Rom. 
4:5).  This  is  the  thesis  of  the  Book 
of  Romans.  How  could  a  person  be 
more  accepted  than  righteous  in 
Christ?  It  is  written,  "Abraham  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  reckoned  to 
him  as  righteousness''  (Rom.  4:3). 
The  only  thing  left  is  to  honor  God 
who  has  been  so  utterly  gracious  to 
us.  We  must  live  up  to  the  high  call- 


ing  that  we  already  have  in  the  Sav- 
ior. How  could  we  possibly  pay  God 
back  for  leaving  heaven's  glory  and 
perfection  to  come  to  earth  to  die 
for  us?  God  has  done  for  us  what  we 
could  not  do  for  ourselves.  We  are 
so  devoid  of  help  in  ourselves  that 
God  must  deal  with  us  in  grace 
alone.  If  we  are  to  have  any  rela- 
tionship to  God  it  must  be  on  the 
basis  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 
It  is  gratitude  which  produces  really 
good  works. 

The  Christian  does  not  work  to 
earn  merit,  but  he  works  because  he 
has  all  merit  in  Christ  and  has  been 
fully  accepted  in  the  Beloved  (Eph. 
1:6).  In  this  scheme  Christ  is  Be- 
loved, not  begrudger.  It  makes  the 
difference  between  working  as  a  cap- 
tive slave  or  as  a  free  bondsman  who 
will  have  "no  other  Master"  than 
Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  4:1-9). 

God  does  not  put  a  man  where  he 
must  play  under  life  or  death  pres- 
sure. God  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
relax  all  of  our  hope  on  Christ.  We 
swing  freely  and  without  fear.  A 
muff  will  not  throw  us  off  the  course. 
This  is  called  the  grace  of  God.  It 
gives  a  person  more  courage  and 
"comeuppance"  power  than  all  the 
moralizing  fear  that  deception  can 
muster.  The  Christian  has  a  super- 
natural swing,  free  and  easy.  God 
asks  that  we  play  our  hearts  out  for 
him  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  traveling  days  are  done, 
we  shall  enter  into  joy. 

Wherever  you  are  playing,  take 
heart  and  press  on.  If  you  are  not 
on  the  Course,  get  started  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  work  or  no  work. 
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God  our  Father,  as  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  fall  and  we  come  to  the 
end  of  this  day,  take  our  tired,  weary 
bodies  and  renew  them  with  satisfy- 
ing rest.  We  have  worked  hard;  we 
have  sought  to  do  a  good  job;  we 
have  put  ourselves  into  our  tasks. 
Judge  our  work  charitably,  O  Fa- 
ther; for  we  place  it  upon  thine  altar 
and  we  dedicate  it  to  thee.  Watch 
over  us  through  the  night  while  our 
eyes  are  closed  in  sleep  and  when  we 
awaken  in  the  morning  send  us  forth 
renewed  in  body  and  spirit  to  do  still 
another  day's  work,  in  thy  name. 
Amen. 

God  of  the  Nations,  we  have  been 
taught  to  pray  "for  kings  and  all 
who  are  in  high  positions,"  so  we 
pray  for  our  political  leaders,  our 
leaders  of  state.  We  bless  thy  name 
that  good  men,  men  of  integrity  and 
good  will,  have  responded  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  nation.  We 
pray  for  their  protection.  Forgive  us 
for  our  harsh  judgments  and  our 
careless  criticism.  These  are  leaders 
who  serve  the  public  welfare  and 
make  sacrifices  and  possess  humility 
and  courage.  They  are  concerned 
about  all  our  citizens  in  this  free 
democracy.  So,  Father,  we  dedicate 
them  to  thee  and  we  pray  for  those 
of  us  who  follow — that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  the  leaders  who  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  devotedly  that  we 
might  enjoy  freedom.  In  Jesus'  holy 
name.  Amen. 
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Howie< 


By  Margaret  Troutt 


EVEN  after  I  left  the  little  south- 
ern Indiana  town  and  moved  to 
Chicago,  when  someone  asked, 
"Where  is  your  home?"  I  never  hesi- 
tated to  answer,  "Evansville." 

Then  I'd  go  back  to  my  one-room 
apartment  and  think  so  hard  about 
home  that  I  could  almost  smell  the 
strong  tobacco  scent  from  the  cigar 
factory  halfway  between  our  home 
and  downtown. 

Home  to  me  was  a  big  red  brick 
house  with  a  wide  shady  porch 
where  all  the  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood played  on  rainy  days.  Later 
on  that  same  porch  was  where  we 
young  folks  sat  in  the  creaky  swing, 
or  on  the  wide  stone  balustrade,  or 
in  the  broad  wicker  chairs,  and 
talked  about  the  way  we  would 
change  the  world. 

I  still  considered  it  home  even 
after  I  was  married.  By  this  time  my 
husband  and  I  were  Salvation  Army 
officers    and   lived   in   quarters    fur- 
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nished  without  charge  by  the  Army. 

We  did  try  to  inject  something  of 
ourselves  into  every  quarters  we 
moved  into.  We'd  hang  up  a  few 
family  pictures,  scatter  favorite 
knick-knacks  about  and  put  new  can- 
dles in  our  silver  candlesticks,  a  fa- 
vorite wedding  gift. 

I  can't  remember  when  I  began  to 
realize  that  home  is  not  ncessarily 
something  permanent — like  a  red 
brick  house.  Perhaps  it  was  during 
World  War  II,  when  we  were  sta- 
tioned down  in  Waynesville,  Mis- 
souri, running  a  USO  club,  and  home 
was  a  room  in  a  rickety  wooden  hotel 
that  burned  down. 

That  evening  as  we  were  search- 
ing by  flashlight  through  the  scat- 
tered debris  that  had  been  thrown 
out  the  windows,  trying  to  find  any- 
thing that  was  ours,  I  felt  about  as 
homeless  as  anyone  could  and  was 
really  feeling  sorry  for  myself. 

Then  I  looked  over  at  my  husband, 


who  probably  knew  I  was  about 
ready  to  cry.  "Don't  feel  bad,  honey," 
he  said,  "what  if  we  have  lost  the 
things  we  thought  made  up  our 
home,  we  still  have  each  other!" 

DURING  the  next  four  years,  our 
home  was  a  rented  sleeping 
room,  a  small  trailer,  a  bedroom  over 
a  warehouse  and  a  two-room  fur- 
nished flat  loaned  to  us  by  a  friend. 
Then  came  one  I  remember  best — a 
cubicle  in  a  Salvation  Army  Red 
Shield  hut  in  southern  England.  Our 
little  room  was  so  cold  that  we 
nailed  GI  blankets  around  the  walls 
and  I  went  to  bed  wearing  woollen 
socks  and  gloves,  with  a  scarf  tied 
around  my  head.  But  it  was  home  to 
us,  and  we  tried  to  make  it  home  also 
for  thousands  of  American  GIs  who 
came  there. 

That  makeshift  wartime  home  and 
others  we've  lived  in  since  then  help 
me  to  understand  the  nostalgia  of  a 
frail  eighty-three-year-old  man  when 
he  looks  up  to  me  from  a  hospital 
bed  and  asks,  "Please,  Major,  when 
can  I  go  home?"  Home  for  him  is 
probably  an  ugly  three-story  gray 
stone  building  on  the  edge  of  Skid 
Row,  where  he  lives  with  almost  a 
hundred   men.    But   I   understand. 

Through  the  years  I've  learned 
that  home  can  be  any  place  or  any- 
where. It  can  be  large  or  small,  fur- 
nished or  bare,  among  strangers  on 
foreign  soil  or  among  friends  in 
America,  because  home  doesn't  de- 
pend upon  things  but  upon  people 
and  love. 

Home  is  where  I  live  right  now — 
giving  and  sharing  in  the  love  of 
those  around  me.  ■  ■ 


Lord,  we  are  sinners  standing  in 
the  need  of  mercy,  forgiveness,  salva- 
tion. Like  David  we  pray:  "Wash  me 
thoroughly  from  my  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin!  .  .  .  Against 
thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  that  which  is  evil  in  thy  sight. 
.  .  .  Behold,  I  was  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me.  .  .  ."  God  of  Mercy, 
we  are  guilty  of  horrible  wickedness; 
our  sins  sent  Christ  to  Calvary.  For- 
give us.  We  are  grateful  that  there  at 
Calvary  thy  Son  gave  his  life,  his 
blood,  to  redeem  us  from  sin.  So  help 
us  to  turn  to  him  with  truly  penitent 
hearts  and  accept  his  forgiveness.  In 
his  name.  Amen. 

Holy  Father,  make  this  a  day  of 
meaning,  a  day  of  significance,  for 
each  of  us.  May  we  have  a  sense  of 
comradeship  with  others  in  the  work 
we  do.  May  we  feel  the  joy  of  ac- 
complishment. And  when  we  fail, 
help  us  to  learn  from  our  failures 
and  tackle  our  work  anew.  Give  us 
renewed  strength  to  go  on  and  do 
better  next  time.  Grant  that  we  may 
have  the  assurance  that  we  are  la- 
borers together  with  thee,  O  God; 
and  that  we  are  doing  the  work  that 
thou  didst  send  us  into  the  world  to 
do.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

God,  we  are  grateful  for  our  loved 
ones,  their  trust,  their  faith  in  us. 
Help  us  to  live  lives  worthy  of  this 
trust.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 
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No  Vain  Use  of  God's  Name 

By  David  A.  MacLennan 


THOU  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain"  (Ex. 
20:7,  KJV) .  This  commandment  should  be  a  jolt  to  the  secularist — 
the  person  who  lives  with  no  thought  of  God's  reality.  The  Third 
Commandment  is  a  guided  missile  aimed  at  the  smug.  If  you  are 
secular  (worldly  in  the  pagan  sense),  smug,  or  self-satisfied,  do  some 
hard  thinking  on  what  it  means  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

Does  it  mean,  "Thou  shalt  not  swear  or  use  foul  language"?  Not 
primarily.  Of  course,  profanity  in  this  sense  is  unworthy  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  considers  himself  or  herself  civilized,  let  alone  fairly  well 
educated.  When  you  or  I  "cuss"  habitually  and  with  only  slight  prov- 
ocation, we  reveal  the  poverty  of  our  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  low 
boiling  point  of  our  tempers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  be  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  a  Holy  Name  Society  (I  haven't  heard  of 
any  Protestant  equivalents  of  this  fine  organization),  and  never  say 
"God"  or  "Jesus"  or  "Christ"  except  with  reverence,  and  still  be  an 
essentially  profane  person.  I  have  known  a  "rough  diamond"  of  a 
man,  as  I  am  sure  you  have,  whose  speech  was  too  liberally  spiced 
with  "swear-words"  who  nevertheless  had  an  essentially  reverent,  even 
Christian  spirit.  Of  course,  he  would  be  much  improved  if  he  cleaned 
up  his  conversation.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  righteous  Judge  of 
all  mankind,  who  is  also  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
will  not  condemn  to  hell  a  man  or  woman  whose  chief  weakness  con- 
sists of  saying  "hell"  or  "damn."  A  person  sentences  himself  to  hell  who 
makes  life  hell  for  others,  who  damns  his  fellows  by  his  own  corrupt 
character  and  practices. 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  the  minister  of  The  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester  14,  IV.  Y. 
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DON'T  TAKE  GOD  LIGHTLY 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  the  Third  Commandment  means:  "Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  nature  of  God  in  vain."  What  does  taking  God's 
nature  lightly  or  casually  mean?  In  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the  Old 
Testament,  names  are  treated  with  far  greater  seriousness  than  we 
treat  them.  Not  only  the  ancient  Hebrews  but  many  other  peoples  who 
lived  in  pre-Christian  times  believed  that  a  name  was  somehow  in- 
vested with  power.  Once  you  knew  a  person's  name,  you  had  the 
major  clue  to  that  person's  character,  status,  weakness  and  strength. 
When  any  basic  change  m  a  person's  character  or  rank  took  place,  the 
person's  name  was  changed.  This  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a  new  person  should  have  a  new  name.  Think  of  Bible  characters 
such  as  Abram,  Simon,  and  Saul.  When  a  major  transformation  in 
their  way  of  living  occurred,  their  names  were  changed  to  Abraham, 
Peter,  and  Paul. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  old,  a  person's  name  told  you  what  he 
really  was.  When  the  Jewish  people  of  whose  history  we  read  in  our 
Old  Testament  came  to  the  holiest  of  all  names,  the  name  of  God,  they 
were  reluctant  to  even  speak  or  write  it  as  they  believed  God's  name 
to  be.  God's  mysterious  name  expresses  what  God  really  is,  an  ancient 
Hebrew  teacher  would  have  told  us.  God's  name  must  be  treated  with 
utmost  reverence.  As  you  may  know,  the  ancient  Hebrews  regarded 
God  and  his  name  with  so  much  awe  that  they  would  not  pronounce 
it.  When  they  wrote  it  in  the  original  documents  which  form  our 
Old  Testament  books,  they  would  only  write  its  four  consonants  J 
(or  Y)  H  V  H.  This  is  called  by  a  long,  technical  name — tetragram- 
maton. 

If  you  sat  in  a  theological  seminary  classroom  and  audited  a  lecture 
or  discussion  on  Old  Testament  literature  and  its  interpretation, 
chances  are  excellent  that  you  would  hear  the  professor,  and  students, 
too,  say  "Yahweh"  instead  of  the  earlier  translation  "Jehovah."  An 
Old  Testament  professor  would  tell  you  that  the  vowels  are  educated 
guesses  as  to  what  the  ancient  Bible  writers  might  have  used.  But  it 
is  highly  probable  that  vowels  were  used;  you  cannot  say  in  English 
or  in  Hebrew  the  consonants  by  themselves.  To  this  day,  when  a 
reader  in  a  synagogue  comes  to  the  sacred  letters,  J  H  V  A,  he  sub- 
stitutes for  them  the  word  we  translate  "the  Lord."  God's  name  meant 
God's  presence  as  well  as  his  nature. 

To  take  God's  nature  in  vain  is  to  trifle  with  his  reality  and  his 
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character  purposes.  We  take  God's  name  or  character  lightly  and  pro- 
fanely when  in  our  conduct  and  thinking  we  take  lightly  God's 
supremacy  over  all  life.  Consider  more  specific  instances  of 

TAKING  GOD'S  NAME  IN  VAIN 

You  and  I  take  God's  name  in  vain  when  we  refuse  to  take  seriously 
God's  claim  to  our  obedience  and  loyalty.  We  take  our  President's 
name — his  nature,  the  character  of  what  in  his  high  office  as  com- 
mander in  chief  he  represents — in  vain  when  we  disobey  regulations 
and  refuse  the  loyalty  he  has  asked  and  to  which  we  have  pledged  our 
sacred  honor  and,  if  need  be,  our  lives.  Similarly,  we  take  God's 
nature  in  vain  when  we  refuse  to  take  seriously  what  in  our  clearest 
moments  we  know  must  be  God's  will  for  us  as  husbands  or  wives,  as 
parents,  as  citizens.  Can  we  imagine  God  taking  lightly  the  way  some 
of  his  human  children  exploit,  degrade,  use  for  purely  selfish  ends 
some  of  his  other  children?  Can  we  seriously  believe  God  skips  easily 
over  our  violations  of  his  law  of  love,  of  dynamic  good  will  and  im- 
partial justice  toward  persons  of  other  backgrounds,  color,  beliefs  than> 
ours?  God  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  our  nation  and  of  all  nations. 

From  the  First  World  War  comes  an  authentic  stoiy  of  an  attempted 
landing  on  the  shore  of  Gallipoli  by  allied  troops.  The  first  of  the 
men  to  near  the  shore  under  strong  enemy  fire  was  wounded  and  fell 
into  the  water.  A  Protestant  chaplain  disregarded  orders  and  jumped 
into  the  water  and  swam  to  rescue  the  man  from  drowning  and  further 
injury.  Understandably  the  commander  raged  at  this  gallant  but 
futile  act;  the  would-be  rescuer  was  himself  gravely  wounded.  Where- 
upon a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  jumped  overboard  to  aid  his  col- 
league. The  commanding  officer  yelled  at  him  to  come  back.  To 
which  the  padre  answered,  "You  heard  what  my  Protestant  brother 
said,  that  there  is  a  higher  law  even  than  yours.  I  must  obey  that  law, 
too."  Both  men  risked  their  lives  and  may  have  lost  their  lives.  Both 
men  took  seriously  the  name,  the  nature  of  God.  God  himself  spoke 
in  the  words  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  saying  "greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this  .  .  .  What  do  ye  more  than  others?  .  .  .  Seek  ye  first  God's 
kingdom  and  His  righteousness." 

Christ's  first  apostles  when  rebuked  for  apparent  civil  disobedience 
gave  the  explanation:  "We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts 
5:29).  We  take  God's  name  seriously  when  we  support  every 
measure  that  seeks  to  insure  enactment  of  that  which  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence  calls  every  man's  "unalienable  rights"  to  life,  free- 
dom, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  responsible  citizens. 

We  also  take  God's  name  in  vain  when  we  commonly  act  as  if  we 
are  not  responsible  to  a  higher  court  than  any  military  or  civil  court. 
The  Lord  will  not  hold  that  person  or  that  people  guiltless  who  treats 
his  reality,  his  character,  his  design  for  living,  casually  or  care- 
lessly. When  anyone,  in  military  service,  in  civilian  occupations,  in 
legislature,  school,  college,  or  industry,  is  indifferent  to  the  basic 
matters  of  faith  in  God,  loyalty  to  duty,  a  Christian  attitude  toward 
human  beings,  he  stands  condemned.  God  is  love,  but  he  is  holy, 
righteous  love;  such  love  is  always  joined  with  justice.  A  character 
in  a  play  about  the  French  Cardinal  Richelieu  said  to  that  corrupt 
prince  of  the  church,  "My  lord  cardinal,  God  does  not  pay  at  the  end 
of  every  week,  but  in  the  end  he  pays." 

The  sins  of  our  forefathers  in  the  days  when  Africans  were  kid- 
napped, carried  to  America  and  sold  into  slavery,  are  still  being  visited 
upon  us.  God  sees  to  it  that  the  sins  of  inhumanity,  of  hatred  toward 
persons,  of  callous  and  complacent  communities  are  punished.  As  a 
contemporary  theologian,  Dr.  Alec  Vidler  has  said,  "Those  that  will 
not  bow  to  His  golden  sceptre  are  broken  by  His  iron  rod."  Everyone 
who  saw  on  television  the  solemn  ritual  and  the  sad  faces  of  his  family 
and  of  many  spectators  during  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  our  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in  November,  1963,  knew  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  took  seriously  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
President  and  his  service  to  his  country,  but  the  nature  of  God's 
mysterious  presence  and  sovereignty.  When  anyone,  mentally  dis- 
turbed or  not,  breaks  one  of  God's  laws  as  the  President's  assassin  did, 
a  terrible  price  is  paid. 

There  is  another  way  we  take  God's  name  lightly.  It  is  when  we 
declare  our  belief  in  God,  and  do  little  or  nothing  about  showing  our 
conviction.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  week  by  week,  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  we  are  "practical  atheists,"  or  at  least  hypocritical  pagans.  Of 
course,  we  believe  in  God,  we  might  retort  to  some  critic  who  suggests 
we  do  not.  Look  at  our  churches,  our  prayers  at  opening  of  Con- 
gress and  on  many  other  state  or  civic  occasions;  look  at  our  chaplains 
in  the  armed  forces.  But  such  evidence  is  not  costly  and  it  is  often  too 
superficial.  Such  lip  service  and  external  evidence  on  our  part  may 
disguise  what  Elton  Trueblood  calls  "our  cut-flower  civilization."  We 
try  to  keep  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Christian  faith  but  actually 
neglect  the  Christian  roots. 
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We  would  never  dream  of  joining  the  communists  in  their  candid 
atheism,  or  profess  the  open  paganism  of  the  relatively  few  vocal 
atheists  in  our  own  nation.  We  break  this  commandment  not  by  verbal 
denial  of  the  Christian  faith  but  by  our  vague  religiosity  combined 
with  refusal  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  God  we  know  in  Christ.  We 
patronize  the  church  and  do  not  join  or  support  it.  We  approve  of 
Christian  worship  in  chapel  or  church  but  rarely  participate.  We 
take  God's  name  and  nature  seriously  when  we  commit  ourselves 
wholly- — body,  mind,  spirit,  income,  time,  abilities,  all  that  we  have 
and  are. 

THANK  GOD  FOR  THE  GOOD  NEWS 

How  depressed  we  who  too  often  treat  God  lightly  would  feel  if 
this  were  all  that  God  discloses  concerning  his  nature!  The  Bible 
warns  us  that  we  shall  be  held  to  account  for  disregarding  the  rights  of 
our  divine  Creator  and  Redeemer.  But  this  very  warning  turns  us 
toward  the  Gospel.  The  good  news  of  God's  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  only  hope.  There  is  forgiveness  with  him  that  he  may  be 
feared,  reverenced,  and  loved.  God  made  us  in  his  image,  in  his 
spiritual  likeness.  Therefore,  we  can  respond  to  God  with  trust,  love, 
and  obedience.  When  Jacob  wrestled  with  his  strange  antagonist 
"until  the  breaking  of  the  day"  (see  Genesis  32:22-32)  the  stranger 
said,  "What  is  your  name?"  But  the  stranger  would  not  tell  Jacob, 
whom  he  renamed  Israel  ("for  you  have  striven  with  God  and  with 
men,  and  have  prevailed"),  his  own  name. 

Thank  God  we  know  the  name,  the  glorious  nature  or  character  of 
the  one  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  "Holy  is  his  name."  He  is  "Our 
Father."  "You  shall  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  will  save  his  people 
from  their  sins."  As  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  his  earthly,  human 
life,  so  God  is  eternally.  Therefore,  we  may  come  to  him  confident 
that  when  we  are  genuinely  sorry  for  treating  him  lightly  in  our 
personal  relationships,  in  our  community  and  nation  and  world,  he 
will  accept  us,  and  forgive  us,  and  enable  us  by  his  grace  to  hallow 
his  name  in  all  that  we  are  and  do. 

God  is  immeasurably  greater  than  anything  we  can  say  about  him. 
But  God  is  no  longer  the  Nameless;  he  has  revealed  his  name  to  us;  he 
has  made  known  his  nature.  Let  us  reverence  his  name  and  live  the 
life  of  his  responsive,  loving  and  obedient  children — for  his  names 
sake.  ■  ■ 
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The  Great  Auto   Race 


IT'S  listed  as  an  auto  race  in  the  sport  pages  of  1907,  but  to  many 
of  the  thousands  of  readers  throughout  the  world  who  read  about 
the  daring  auto  drivers  who  drove  half  way  around  the  globe,  it  was 
an  incredible  feat. 

It  all  started  in  1907.  A  newspaper  in  France  dreamed  up  a  pub- 
licity stunt  to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  paper.  They  offered 
a  cash  prize  to  the  first  automobile  to  complete  the  distance  between 
China  and  France.  At  that  time  the  auto  was  still  an  infant  and  gaso- 
line or  repair  stations  were  unheard  of  in  many  of  the  places  that 
were  scheduled  for  the  cars  to  travel  through. 

One  car  each  from  Italy  and  Holland  and  three  cars  from  France 
were  the  entries.  These  were  loaded  on  a  vessel  in  France  and  un- 
loaded in  a  port  in  China — from  there  they  were  driven  to  the  starting 
point  in  Peking.  A  few  miles  outside  the  capital  of  China  road  hazards, 
the  weather,  and  mechanical  trouble  began.  The  cars  ran  into  a 
sandstorm  and  the  drivers  were  blinded.  The  sun  then  took  over — 
the  heat  became  intense  and  it  evaporated  the  gas.  The  terrain  be- 
came rough,  and  the  cars  had  to  practically  inch  their  way  over  the 
surface  for  fear  of  breaking  their  axles.  When  the  cars  reached  good 
stretches  of  land,  they  were  fired  upon  by  bandits  who  came  swarming 
down  from  the  hills.  Fortunately  the  cars  occasionally  met  passing 
caravans,  at  which  time  they  replenished  their  water  and  food  supplies. 

The  Italian  car,  driven  by  Prince  Borghese,  was  the  first  to  reach 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  It  was  a  little  over  500  miles  to  the  German 
border.  The  rest  of  the  trip  was  much  easier.  The  roads  were  in 
excellent  condition  and  repairs  could  be  made  easily  to  their  almost 
exhausted  autos. 

The  drivers  of  the  Italian  car  then  proceeded  to  Belgium  and  then 
headed  for  Paris.  As  they  neared  the  great  city,  crowds  of  people 
lined  the  narrow  streets  yelling  and  waving  them  on.  The  newspaper 
then  turned  the  cash  prize  over  to  the  weary  victors.  Looking  at  the 
statistics,  three  cars  managed  to  finish  the  race  which  took  over  two 
months  to  complete  over  some  of  the  world's  worse  terrain — a  distance 
of  over  9,000  miles,  or  more  than  half  way  around  the  globe — 
truly  an  amazing  and  incredible  racing  feat! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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"And  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand:  so  Saul  was  refreshed 
and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him"  (1  Sam.  16:23  KJV). 
Long  ago,  the  Hebrews  discovered  the  soul-soothing  qualities  of  music. 


MUSIC. 
Mirror  of  History 

By  Frank  L.  Remington 
The  personality  of  a  country  may  be  seen  in  its  music 
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A  BALD,  rotund  man  clad  in  a 
large  toga  stood  on  the  balcony 
facing  the  people  of  ancient  Rome. 
When  a  respectful  silence  fell,  Nero 
opened  his  mouth  and  sang  in  what 
is  probably  history's  most  justly  ig- 
nored voice.  After  each  of  his  "con- 
certs" a  tumult  of  cheers  arose  from 
the  emperor's  applause-insurance — 
the  paid  hand-clappers  still  known 
today  as  the  "claque." 

This  lack  of  self-confidence  by 
Nero  was  evident  in  all  the  music  of 
ancient  Rome,  where  instrumental 
volume  sought  to  disguise  a  lack  of 
talent.  Clashing  cymbals  and  boom- 
ing tubas  even  accompanied  the 
bloody  sporting  contests  in  the 
arenas.  Thus,  a  nation's  conscience 
was  drowned  in  clamor. 

Down  through  the  ages,  the  key 


to  man's  behavior  has  been  apparent 
in  his  music.  And  this  makes  the 
pattern  of  history  more  colorful  than 
any  record  in  the  black-and-white 
printed  pages  of  books.  Only  the 
music  of  the  ages  mirrors  the  spirit 
of  a  people,  whether  it  be  the  savage 
beat  on  a  primitive  drum,  the  gentle 
plucking  of  lyre  strings,  the  shrill 
blare  of  war-trumpets  with  their 
dread  promise  of  chaos,  or  the  self- 
satisfied  purr  of  a  Stradivarius  in  an 
English  drawing  room. 

In  every  generation  since  the  cave- 
man learned  to  imitate  his  heart  beat 
by  pounding  on  skin-covered  drums, 
music  has  kept  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  world.  Music  records  the 
serenity  of  ancient  Greece,  the  lush 
splendor  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
the  lofty  dreams  of  European  con- 


The  early  part  of  the  17th  century  found  the  world  eager  to  create  beauty, 
and  music  became  the  favorite  entertainment  of  friendly  groups.  Today  we 
find  the  same  urge  in  the  hundreds  of  amateur  musicians  who  form  com- 
munity symphony  orchestras  and  other  musical  groups  in  the  U.S. 


Music  draws  a  more  poignant  picture  of  an  era  in  history  than  any  word 
can  tell.  The  early  American  slaves  crooned  their  plight  in  sad  songs. 


querors  that  end  in  nightmares  of 
war.  And  with  this  power  to  inter- 
pret the  past,  music  also  gives  us  a 
priceless  key  to  our  own  future. 

In  a  study  of  the  world's  music, 
researchers  have  discovered  that  the 
prevalent  type  of  melody  in  each  era 
was  a  clue  to  the  welfare  and  spirit 
of  the  time.  It  is  reasoned,  therefore, 
that  by  applying  the  knowledge  of 
psychologists  and  educators  of  our 
own  times,  we  can  follow  their  ad- 
vice and  use  the  physical,  mental, 
and  educational  benefits  of  playing 
music  to  promote  a  happier  future 
for  our  country.  The  past  proves  this 
theory  that  music  and  man's  welfare 
are  closely  united. 

SURROUNDED    by    a   thousand 
dangers  of  the  Stone  Age,  man 
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sought  to  protect  himself  by  com- 
municating with  his  gods  by  music. 
The  thunder  of  his  drum  was  hope- 
fully intended  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  evil  spirits  and  wild  beasts. 
Proof  of  this  primitive  music-making 
still  exists  in  figures  carved  on  the 
stone  walls  of  great  caves. 

About  4000  B.C.,  probably  the 
first  true  civilization  the  world  had 
known  was  founded  by  the  Sumeri- 
ans,  who  initiated  law,  credit,  cur- 
rency, and  writing.  In  the  field  of 
music  the  drum  had  now  welcomed 
the  advent  of  the  pipes  and  the  lyre, 
the  latter  probably  inspired  by  the 
"twang"  of  an  arrow  leaving  a  bow. 

While  some  of  the  instruments 
took  on  a  lavish  appearance,  music 
itself  was  mostly  dedicated  to  reli- 
gious   ceremonies.    Temple    priests 


used  these  early  harps  to  accompany 
their  solemn  sermons.  However,  the 
people  also  wrote  and  played  war 
songs  and  love  songs,  and  sang  boast- 
ful tales  of  their  heroes. 

Eventually,  music  sidled  through 
the  barrier  of  temple  rituals  and  was 
used  for  pure  pleasure.  Even  fastidi- 
ous philosophers  of  Egypt  relaxed 
under  the  soothing  touch  of  their 
barbers  and  equally  soothing  melo- 
dies of  their  musicians — a  centuries- 
old  hint  taken  by  many  of  our 
modern  barbershops  and  beauty 
parlors. 

Meanwhile,  other  civilizations 
were  springing  up.  And  in  each  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  their  spirit 
was  in  their  music.  The  early  He- 
brews dwelt  upon  the  deeply  reli- 
gious aspect  of  music,  and  its  im- 
portance in  their  time  lives  in  the 
glowing  word  of  the  Bible.  By  realiz- 
ing the  effect  of  music  on  the 
personality,  they  anticipated  modern 
science  by  centuries.  The  Bible  tells 
of  trumpets  that  terrorized  and  harps 
that  healed. 


The  Greeks  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  introduced  a  serene 
note  to  history.  They  trod  a  path  of 
beauty  that  left  an  indelible  trail  for 
future  generations  to  follow.  The 
very  word  "music"  comes  from  the 
Greek  mousike  and  means  "of  the 
Muses."  Its  original  meaning  em- 
braced all  the  arts,  for  one  who 
studied  music  was  a  cultured  person 
who  understood  poetry,  literature, 
and  dance  as  well  as  being  able  to 
play  an  instrument. 

To  the  Greeks,  music  was  the  basis 
of  education,  the  sweetest  of  plea- 
sures, and  a  bond  between  lofty  gods 
and  the  people.  They  were  the  first 
to  discover  the  therapeutic  value  of 
music,  their  philosophers  preaching 
its  benefit  as  a  balm  for  pain  and 
nervous  excitement. 

Over  the  centuries  the  pattern  of 
music  closely  followed  the  feeling  of 
the  times.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Crusaders,  fired  by  their  exciting 
exploits  in  the  East,  introduced  a 
new  note  to  music.  People  developed 
a  warmer  feeling  toward  music  for 


"Oh,  Susannah"  and  the  ever-present  banjo  and  fiddle  were  as  much 
a  part  of  the  pioneer's  trek  to  the  West  as  his  covered  wagon. 
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their  own  pleasure.  Romance  and 
gallantry  became  the  keynote  of  folk 
music,  and  knights,  still  with  spirit 
of  contest  in  their  blood,  vied  with 
one  another  to  create  songs.  Music 
ultimately  became  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  noble. 

It  was  a  handy  bit  of  learning,  too. 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  while 
captive  in  an  Austrian  castle  on  the 
Danube,  sang  a  song  of  his  own 
composition  from  his  tower  prison.  It 
was  recognized  by  a  passing  friend 
and  Richard  was  rescued. 

BY  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  England  was  basing 
her  evaluation  of  culture  on  music. 
"I  don't  know  how  to  play  the  viol," 
was  enough  to  send  a  gentleman  into 
social  ostracism  for  good.  Hostesses 
handed  out  musical  instruments  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  guests.  Only  a 
"nobody"  would  admit  he  hadn't 
studied  music.  Barbers  kept  violins 
for  the  patrons,  much  as  a  barber 
today  stacks  up  magazines. 

In  Europe  music-making  was  used 
to  portray  the  deepest  feelings  of 
each  people  from  their  bashful  love 
songs  to  their  bitterly  satiric  political 
barbs.  This  portrait  of  a  nation's  soul 
is  obvious  in  our  own  country's  his- 
tory, too. 

"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  was  sung 
in  derision  by  British  soldiers  who 
jeered  at  our  bedraggled  Revolu- 
tionary patriots.  With  as  "dandy"  a 
twist  in  history  storytelling  as  any 
American  could  ask  for,  our  men  beat 
the  British  and  captured  the  song. 
It  was  played  at  the  surrenders  of 
British  generals,  Burgoyne  and  Corn- 
■wallis. 


We  know  much  of  our  past 
through  the  music  of  our  forebears. 
Salty  sea  songs  bring  vivid  pictures 
of  proud  schooners;  old  hymns  re- 
mind us  that  it  was  a  search  for 
religious  freedom  that  fittingly 
created  a  New  World.  The  hopeless- 
ness of  slavery  in  early  Negro  music 
plays  a  pathetic  counterpoint  to  the 
rousing — and  sometimes  ribald — 
banjo  plunking  and  songs  of  pioneers 
who  insisted  on  taking  music  with 
them  on  dangerous  journeys  to  the 
West. 

Today  America  is  writing  a  bril- 
liant future  in  history.  The  growth 
of     music-playing    by    millions     of 
Americans  today  is  evidence  of  our 
steady  advancement  in  the  arts.  The 
most  musical  nation  in  the  world, 
our  own  spirit  of  the  times  shows 
tremendous  vitality  and  a  desire  to 
use  the  "clues  of  the  past"  by  utiliz- 
ing the  physical,  mental  and  educa- 
tional benefits  of  instrument  playing 
to  build  a  happier,  healthier  nation. 
Our  modern  educators  have  dis- 
covered that  instrument-playing  de- 
velops the  powers  of  concentration 
which  is  also  helpful  in  other  studies. 
Athletic  coaches  know  that  instru- 
ment-playing   teaches    coordination. 
Teen-agers   revel  in  the  popularity 
they  gain  through  playing.  Doctors 
use  the  soothing  powers  of  music  to 
reduce  tension.  Adults  find  music  a 
most  rewarding  hobby. 

All  over  America  the  harmony  of 
the  nation  is  in  the  harmony  of  our 
music.  We  are  actually  writing  our 
own  history  in  the  melody  we  make 
today,  for  music  inevitably  helps  to 
shape  and  to  improve  our  way  of 
life.  ■  r 
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By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


IT  is  interesting  to  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  avenues  of  reason- 
ing that  Albert  Einstein  followed  to 
arrive  at  his  significant  formula 
E— MC2.  Somehow  he  gained  a 
concept  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
universe  and,  at  the  same  time, 
realized  that  the  use  of  the 
abundance  of  little  things  is  what 
makes  the  mighty  demonstrations  of 
nature.  He  concluded  that  energy 
produced  by  a  perfectly  executed 
reaction  can  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  of  mass  by  the 
speed  of  light  squared  or,  in  a  simple 
formula,  1  ounce  could  produce 
1  x  186,300  x  186,300  ounces  of 
energy.  (This  would  mean  34,707,- 
690,000  oz.) 

One  scientist  has  estimated  that 
the  power  of  one  pocket  handker- 
chief, if  perfectly  utilized,  could 
produce  sufficient  energy  to  electrify 
six  major  cities.  Right  now,  we  have 
not  learned  to  utilize  perfectly  the 
total  power  in  a  drop  of  gasoline,  a 
chunk  of  coal,  or  a  piece  of  wood, 
but  we  know  tremendous  sources  of 
power  lie  at  our  very  fingertips  and 


we  are  dedicated  to  finding  the  key 
to  their  release. 

But  even  scientists  realized  that  in 
our  search  for  power,  we  had  over- 
looked the  even  greater  resources  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  our  universe.  If 
God  is  the  God  of  the  universe — and 
most  of  us  in  some  way  demonstrate 
at  least  a  partial  adherence  to  some 
conviction  in  that  regard — is  it  not 
time  that  we  look  to  God  for  spiritual 
power  needed  for  the  modern  world 
much  as  we  look  to  the  physical 
world  for  a  physical  power  to  ease 
the  burdens  for  a  growing  world 
population? 

If  we  apply  Einstein's  law  to  the 
life  of  one  man  in  terms  of  the  Spirit 
(E=MC2),  then  one  dedicated 
Christian  could  win  over  thirty-four 
billion  men!  He  could  win  every  man 
now  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  Christ  even  if  he  were  only  6  per 
cent  effective. 

God  has  made  vast  resources  of 
spiritual  power  available  to  us.  We 
can  utilize  this  power  to  save  the 
world  from  sin  and  self-destruction 
or  we  can  sit  defensively  in  our  sup- 
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posedly  sacred  little  niches  and  decry 
the  use  of  power  by  others. 

We  can  be  sure  that  God,  a 
spiritual  being,  did  not  make  the 
physical  powers  of  his  creation 
greater  than  his  spiritual  ones.  In  his 
Word  he  has  used  the  term  "power" 
many  times.  His  power  can  convert 
a  life  and  save  a  soul.  His  power 
can  consecrate  a  mans  personality  so 
he  will  promote  good  in  this  world 
rather  than  evil.  His  power  continues 
to  create,  control  and  use  the  world 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  that 
caused  him  to  begin  such  a  gigantic 
activity.  In  fact,  his  Word  clearly 
demonstrates  that,  from  the  religious 
viewpoint,  this  is  God's  world  and 
is  obedient  to  his  direction. 

God  Can  Save  a  Soul 

Currently,  we  are  bewildered  by 
the  magnitude  and  power  of  evil  that 
is  loose  in  our  world.  We  grope  for 
answers  to  the  breakdown  in  family 
life,  the  high  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  rise  of  crime,  and  the 
floods  of  venom  and  hate  and  in- 
tolerance that  bathe  our  whole  social 
structure  in  a  dark  film  of  guilt  and 
despair.  We  spend  millions  to  re- 
search the  problems  and  further 
millions  for  personnel  to  diagnose 
and  unweave  the  tangled  threads  of 
individual  neuroses  and  psychoses 
without  providing  the  pattern  to  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  fabric  rather  than 
another  series  of  tangles. 

Somehow,  we  have  forgotten  the 
scriptural  bases  that  guided  the 
founders  of  this  nation  and  were  so 
clearly  driven  home  by  our  early  re- 
ligious leaders.  How  different  we  are 
in   our  uncertain   voices.   We  must 
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learn  again  to  hear  Paul  as  he  spoke 
to  the  Ephesians  (1:16-23)  when  he 
assured  them: 

I  do  not  cease  to  give  thanks  for 
you  remembering  you  in  my  prayers, 
that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  you  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  revelation  in 
the  knowledge  of  him,  having  the  eyes 
of  your  hearts  enlightened,  that  you 
may  know  what  is  the  hope  to  which 
he  has  called  you,  what  are  the  riches 
of  his  glorious  inheritance  in  the  saints, 
and  what  is  the  immeasurable  great- 
ness of  his  power  in  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  great 
might  which  he  accomplished  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead  and  made  him  sit  at  his  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above 
all  rule  and  authority  and  power  and 
dominion,  and  above  every  name  that 
is  named,  not  only  in  this  age  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come;  and  he 
has  put  all  things  under  his  feet  and 
has  made  him  the  head  over  all  things 
for  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the 
fulness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all. 

Nicodemus  was  as  blind  to  the 
power  of  God  to  change  human  life 
as  we  are.  When  Jesus  told  him  he 
must  be  born  again  (John  3:3)  if  he 
wanted  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God, 
he  thought  Jesus  was  speaking  in 
riddles.  He  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  flesh  and  spirit  even  as 
we  fail  to  comprehend  the  difference 
in  modern  America. 

Any  of  us  who  live  close  to  our 
fellowmen  realize  that  it  takes  a 
miracle  to  save  an  alcoholic,  a  homo- 
sexual, a  dope  addict,  but  we  over- 
look the  power  required  to  change 
the   self-centered   and   selfish  moral 


man  or  woman.  To  motivate  even  a 
moral  person  to  serve  God  needs  a 
greater  power  than  that  required  to 
fission  or  fuse  an  atomic  mass. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
states  that  one  needs  a  chunk  of 
uranium  as  big  as  a  baseball  to  get 
an  explosion — one  the  size  of  a  golf 
ball  is  not  big  enough.  Naturally 
you  can't  carry  around  a  piece  of 
uranium  the  size  of  a  baseball,  so 
you  have  to  keep  the  parts  of  the 
baseball  separated  until  you  want  to 
make  an  explosion.  In  the  Hiroshima 
bomb,  a  small  wedged  piece  of 
uranium  was  fired  down  a  gun  barrel 
into  the  rest  of  the  mass  to  cause 
the  explosion.  The  result  was  only 
1/1000  efficient,  but  it  killed  seventy 
thousand  persons  and  laid  waste  four 
and  one-half  square  miles  of  the 
city. 

Is  it  possible  for  God  to  fire  a 
wedged  portion  of  his  love  into  the 
human  heart  and  so  change  the  per- 
spective and  orientation  and  motiva- 
tion of  man  that  the  things  he  once 
loved  he  now  hates;  the  things  he 
once  served  now  are  omitted;  his  lack 
of  interest  in  godly  things  has  now 
changed  to  one  of  dedication  and 
devotion?  Glory  be  to  God  for 
this  is  exactly  what  Jesus  and  his 
faithful  followers  have  preached — 
and  proved.  "For  the  word  of  the 
cross  is  folly  to  those  who  are  perish- 
ing, but  to  us  who  are  being  saved 
it  is  the  power  of  God"  (1  Cor. 
1:18). 

God  Can  Consecrate  Personality 

Most  of  us  have  taken  some  sort 
of  a  charm  course  that  was  supposed 


to  make  us  more  effective  human 
beings,  but  we  have  looked  on  these 
courses  as  short  cuts  to  an  easier 
method  of  influencing  people  to  re- 
spond better  to  our  approach, 
whether  it  was  a  gouge  or  an  assist. 
How  many  of  us  have  tried  the 
power  of  Christian  love? 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Jesus  told  his  disciples 
that  they  were  the  "salt  of  the  earth" 
and  the  "light  of  the  world."  He 
pointed  out  that  they  could  be  salt 
without  strength  and  that  they  could 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  He 
began  his  ministry  by  reminding  his 
listeners  that  their  personalities  dedi- 
cated to  God  would  be  his  means  of 
saving  the  world  from  rot  and  infec- 
tion. He  also  encouraged  them  to 
use  their  dedicated  lives  to  serve  as 
a  light  in  the  dark  portions  of  the 
world.  "Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  give  glory  to  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

What  a  challenge  the  teachings 
of  Christ  offer  to  our  crazy,  mixed 
up  world!  We  live  in  a  day  when 
men  are  literally  "lost."  They  may  be 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  better 
housed  than  any  "lost"  of  previous 
generations,  but  we  stand  today  in 
a  nation  of  sheep  without  shepherds. 
For  a  certainty  there  are  plenty  of 
shepherds,  but  the  masses  do  not 
respond  to  their  call.  The  masses 
seem  to  belong  to  other  flocks  and 
seem  to  migrate  from  one  uncertain 
and  selfish  shepherd  to  another;  and 
we,  who  call  ourselves  the  shepherds 
of  God,  are  so  busy  with  "our  own 
little  flock"  all  we  can  do  is  take 
note  and  be  critical  of  the  horde  of 
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uncertain  sheep  outside  "our  own 
fold." 

The  Gadarene  demoniac  was  the 
best  candidate  for  a  modern  clinic 
that  the  New  Testament  has  to  offer 
(Mk.  5:1-20).  He  was  more  than  a 
fit  candidate  for  any  modem  mental 
institution.  He  was  a  social  problem, 
tut  most  of  all  he  hated  himself, 
always  crying  out,  bruising  himself 
with  stones.  Yet  he  responded  to  the 
cleansing  power  of  Jesus  and  his 
neighbors  "saw  the  demoniac  sitting 
there,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 
But,  like  us,  when  they  saw  that  the 
price  was  two  thousand  illegal  hogs, 
they  invited  Jesus  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  story  does  not  end 
there.  This  former  demoniac  "began 
to  proclaim  in  the  Decapolis  how 
much  Jesus  had  done  for  him;  and 
all  men  marveled." 

Jesus,  in  visiting  his  disciples  after 
the  resurrection,  promised  "My  peace 
I  give  unto  you,"  and  they  carried 
his  message  into  a  dark  world  acting 
as  a  strong  saving  salt  and  as  light 
that  made  the  darkness  of  their  day 
retreat  until  people  who  were  "lost" 
couM  find  their  way  into  the  service 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Paul  challenges,  "Put  off  your  oM 
nature  which  belongs  to  your  former 
manner  of  life  and  is  corrupt  through 
deceitful  lusts,  and  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  your  minds,  and  put  on 
the  new  nature,  created  after  the 
likeness  of  God  in  true  righteousness 
and  holiness"  (Eph.  4:22-24). 

This  Is  God's  World  and 
Always  Will  Be 

John  boldly  states,  "In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 


was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God;  all  things  were  made  through 
him,  and  without  him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made.  In  him 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men"  (Jn.  1:1-4). 

This  is  not  a  world  of  chance.  It 
has  purpose,  plan,  and  control  writ- 
ten into  every  portion  of  creation, 
in  every  page  of  history,  in  the  cur- 
rent events  of  our  day,  and  this  con- 
trol will  continue  until  it  is  God's 
pleasure  to  suspend  any  portion  of 
his  world. 

Today  we  have  confidence  in  brute 
power,  but  so  did  the  Romans  of 
Jesus'  day.  We  look  to  mighty  human 
leaders,  but  at  best  they  are  limited 
by  human  frailties.  We  look  to  the 
cyclic  growth  of  good  for  our  people, 
but  we  all  were  shocked  at  the 
bestiality  of  Dachau  and  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassin. 

Someday  we  will  learn  that  power 
belongs  to  God.  Power  within  itself 
is  not  bad,  but  the  abuse  of  power  is 
our  undoing.  We  are  stewards  of  the 
power  of  the  universe  for  God.  When 
this  stewardship  is  abused,  the  in- 
dividual, society  and  the  world  suf- 
fers. 

We  can  use  power  for  good.  We 
can  glory  in  atoms  when  they  are 
dedicated  to  God.  We  can  search  for 
power  and  exalt  in  our  discoveries 
when  power  is  dedicated  to  serve  the 
needy,  the  hungry,  the  helpless  in 
our  world. 

May  we  learn  to  pray  in  the  depths 
of  our  hearts,  the  benediction  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Romans  (Rom.  16:25- 
27): 
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Now  to  him  who  is  able  to 
strengthen  you  according  to  my 
gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of 
the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret 
for  long  ages  but  is  now  disclosed  and 
through  the  prophetic  writings  is 
made  known  to  all  nations,  according 
to  the  command  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  bring  about  obedience  of  faith — to 
the  only  wise  God  be  glory  for  ever- 
more through  Jesus  Christ!  Amen. 


NEWS  BITS 

Brooks   Hays   Comments 
on  President  Kennedy 

Brooks  Hays,  special  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, eulogized  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  "a  sincere  and 
practicing  Christian,  and  none  of 
i  his  predecessors  was  more  eager  to 
|  be  president  of  all  the  people,  re- 
gardless of  religious  ties.  .  .  .  Surely 
it  will  be  agreed  that  no  Protestant 
president  interpreted  more  faithfully 
the  American  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  nor  evidenced 
greater  concern  that  a  national  policy 
avoid  offense  to  religious  sensibilities 
or  impair  religious  freedom." 

New  ARC  President 

Gen.  James  Francis  Collins,  former 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  Pacific,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  on  April  1,  this  year.  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  former  head  of 
i  ARC,  retired  March  31  after  seven 
vears  and  three  months  service. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

APRIL 

DAY  READING 

1 Luke   5:12-16 

2 Luke  7:1-10 

3 Luke  4:38-39 

4 Mark  4:35-41 

5    Sunday Mark  5:1-20 

6 Luke  5:17-26 

7 Luke  8:40-56 

8 Matthew  9:27-31 

9 Matthew  9:32-34 

10 Luke  6:6-11 

11 Luke  11:14-23 

12     Sunday Matthew  14:13-23 

13 Matthew  15:21-28 

14 Matthew   15:32-39 

15 Matthew  17:14-21 

16 Luke  18:35-43 

17 Matthew  21:18-22 

18 Luke  4:31-37 

19     Sunday Mark  7:31-37 

20 Luke  5:1-11 

21 Luke  7:11-17 

22 Luke  13:10-17 

23 Luke  14:1-6 

24 Luke  17:11-19 

25 Luke  22:49-51 

26     Sunday John  2:1-11 

27 John   4:46-54 

28 John  5:1-9 

29 John    11:1-46 

30   John    21:1-14 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  10-13,  Rob  Wright;  pages  22r 
23,  59,  U.S.  Air  Force;  pages  60,  61, 
U.S.  Army. 

When  a  boy  begins  shaving,  it's  no 
proof  he  has  attained  manhood.  Only 
whiskers. — Walt  Streightiff. 
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Gatee/i  Ouenilme 


By  Mabel  R.  Bridges 


Evelyn  Travis  wanted  both  a  sparkling  career  and  a  family 


THE  spring  rain  fell  in  sheets. 
Evelyn  Travis  dashed  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  north-bound  train, 
laughing.  Shaking  the  moisture  from 
curling  golden  hair  and  black  eye- 
lashes, she  made  her  way  to  Lower 
5,  just  ahead  of  her  husband. 

"Terrible  night  for  you  to  go!"  he 
said. 

The  porter  slipped  her  leather  case 
under  the  seat. 

"All  a-boar-r-d-d!"  sounded  from 
the  forward  platform. 

"Bob!  Bob,  please!"  Evelyn's  blue 
eyes  were  imploring. 

"Wire  if  you  run  short  of  money!" 
he  said.  Was  his  good-bye  kiss  a 
little  cool? 

Strange  how  some  men  were  .  .  . 
taking  it  for  granted  that  mother- 
hood ended  thoughts  of  a  profes- 
sional career!  That  is  what  Bob  had 
done.  She  hadn't  been  really  sure 
until  little  Laline  passed  the  toddling 
stage.  Had  she  really  been  sure  then? 
Or  was  it  yesterday,  in  the  garden? 

Even  now,  as  her  head  dented  the 
pillow  and  she  snapped  off  the  light, 
she  felt  the  tension  of  yesterday. 
Yesterday? 
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They  had  been  sitting  in  their  little 
Carolina  garden,  waiting  for  Hannah, 
the  maid  who  helped  them  once  a 
week,  to  call  them  for  dinner.  Bob, 
in  the  wicker  chair,  was  reading 
local  news. 

"So  Louise  Smith  got  married! 
Smilax  and  pine  decorated  the  rooms. 
.  .  .  You'll  get  more  out  of  that  than 
I  will.  How  come  they  didn't  ask 
you  to  play  the  wedding  march?" 

"Because  I've  given  up  every  social 
activity  that  interferes  with  you  and 
Laline!"  Evelyn  flashed. 

"Oh,  sure.  Listen  to  this.  Lee 
Devore  starts  a  radio  station.  .  .  . 
Well,  sir,  our  town's  growing!  Listen, 
Evie — "  Bob's  deep  voice  drawled, 
like  an  accompaniment  to  the  buzz 
of  the  bees  droning  in  and  out  of 
the  bordering  flowers,  but  Evelyn 
hardly  heard,  except  the  concluding 
sentence:  "We  wish  you  success, 
Lee.  .  .  ." 

"We  wish  you  success!  People  said 
that  to  me  once!"  thought  Evelyn: 
"And  I  might  have  attained  it,  too, 
if  I  hadn't  met  Bob!" 

Bob  was  looking  at  her.  "Perhaps 
someday  I  shall  be  singing  over  a 


radio!"  she  murmured.  "And  not  in 
some  provincial  town,  either!" 

What  Bob  saw  in  Evelyn's  eyes 
made  him  put  down  the  paper.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you — "  But  the 
unmistakable  resentment  was  there, 
and  he  switched  to  an  exclamation: 
"Evelyn!  I  thought  you  had  settled 
down!" 

She  felt  a  tide  of  angry  passion: 
"So  you  forgot  your  promise!"  she 
cried. 

"What  promise?" 


"The  promise  you  made  on  our 
engagement  night!" 

He  frowned,  tapping  a  cigarette 
on  his  finger  tip. 

"Oh,"  she  stormed:  "So  you  did 
forget!  Perhaps  you  don't  even  re- 
member the  night  you  met  me!  The 
compliments — " 

"Yes  I  do!"  he  hastened  to  assure 
her:  "I  had  gone  to  New  York  to  see 
our  cotton  salesman.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  taken  his  sister  to  a  concert 
at  Brooklyn  Academy.  How  little  I 
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dreamed  it  was  the  debut  of  the 
loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  seen!  Oh, 
Evie,  that  white  dress,  that  golden 
hair  .  .  .  Honey,  when  you  reached 
for  some  high  note,  I  blistered  my 
hands  clapping." 

"Took  me  a  year  to  perfect  that 
high  note,"  she  gritted;  "what  did 
you  care!" 

"Care?  I  pushed  through  that 
crowd  afterward  like  a  fire  horse! 
You  were  creamy  and  pink;  and  what 
did  you  think  of  me?" 

"I  thought  you  were  a  music 
lover!"  Evelyn's  voice  was  still  vi- 
brant: "I  didn't  know  you  came  to 
find  my  brother;  and  I  didn't  know 
your  hurry  to  get  back  South  was 
for  that  week,  and  you  insisted  that 
I  must  marry  you  and  come,  too — " 

"You  gave  me  a  battle  with  your 
positive  No,  No,  No!"  he  grinned, 
remembering. 

"Yes,  that's  what  you  don't  re- 
member!  What  happened  next?" 

"I — kissed  you!" 

"And  I— I  melted!  Idiot." 

"And  fell  right  back  in  my  arms, 
and  you  made  some  promises,  too. 
Remember?" 

"Could  I  remember — anything 
then?  But  yours — " 

"I  was  kissing  you — putting  a  ring 
on  your  finger." 

"Yes,  and  saying  you  would  let 
me  have  a  year  off  to  study  music 
back  in  New  York  if  I  would  go  with 
you  South — then"  She  swallowed, 
"And  I  did,  and — " 

"And  made  a  wonderful  wife  and 
mother.  Look!"  Bob  pointed  to  Laline 
playing  on  the  curbing  of  the  garden, 
and  singing.  He  grinned:  "Isn't  she 
darling?  Look  how  graceful  .  .  .  look 


at  her  tossing  her  head — like  you  do! 
Hear  her  sing!" 

"Hannah  is  calling  us!"  Evelyn 
interrupted,  sharply. 

LYING  on  that  Pullman  bed  now, 
Evelyn  stirred,  remembering 
bitterly. 

So  Bob  had  thought  she  had  set- 
tled down  to  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood! H'm  .  .  .  funny,  how  you  can 
get  involved  that  first  year — that  un- 
expected baby  that  comes!  And  you 
are  in  a  tangle  for  sure — formulas, 
bottles,  clothes!  Bob  had  some  busi- 
ness troubles,  too;  and  through  it  all 
there  was  that  strange  delight  of  this 
new  world,  with  its  huge  moss-draped 
oaks  and  cypress,  and  a  luxury  of 
flowers.  And  happy,  laughing  colored 
folk  .  .  .  and  Bob,  too,  so  loving  and 
kind,  while  the  baby  was  coming. 
Of  course,  she  couldn't  leave  all  that 
then  .  .  .  she  could  only  say:  "Oh, 
well,  some  day!"  and  practice  her 
music  steadily  anyway,  day  after 
day.  She  was  not  unhappy — just  sort 
of  waiting. 

Then,  one  day,  something  hap- 
pened. 

Laline  toddled  into  the  room 
where  Evelyn  sat  at  the  piano.  Gurg- 
ling, laughing,  her  small  fingers  flut- 
tered on  the  very  notes  Evelyn  had 
been  playing.  Annoyed,  Evelyn  said, 
"No,  no!"  and  carried  Laline  out  to 
Hannah,  who  was  working  that  day. 
Later  on  in  the  week,  the  same  thing 
happened,  only  there  was  no  Han- 
nah. No  baby  sitter  was  possible,  and 
taking  care  of  her  own  baby  was 
something  Evelyn  did  not  want  to 
do. 

"Now   you   stay   away   from   the 
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piano !"  she  scolded,  as  she  put 
Laline  in  the  play  pen.  Laline  cried 
and  cried;  how  could  Evelyn  play 
arpeggios? 

What  possessed  that  child!  Day 
after  day  she  went  to  the  music 
room;  she  played  notes  and  sang 
made-up  songs  .  .  .  and  ran  out,  of 
course,  as  an  angry  mother  dashed 
in. 

Laline's  black  eyes  took  on  a  hard 
impish  look.  Evelyn  scolded  in  vain. 
Evelyn  coaxed  in  vain.  Laline  went 
to  the  music  room.  Finally  Evelyn 
gave  up.  The  child  would  not  obey 
her  in  anything. 

If  visitors  came,  and  Evelyn  said: 

"Laline,    sing    for    the    ladies!"    the 

j  child  would  only  stare.  "Be  a  good 

i  girl,  now  .  .  .  sing,  'Little  birdie  in 

the  tree.' " 

Bob  had  no  trouble.  He  could  get 

i  Laline  to  sing.  He  couldn't  always 

1  get  her  to  stop.   "Music  is  in  that 

!  baby!"  he  would  say.  "See  how  she 

'  glows  when  her  mother  sings!"  And 

I  then,  yesterday,  in  the  garden,  Bob 

had  said:  "You  win!  Go  get  packed 

for  New  York!"  and  kissed  her,  then 

spanked  her!  Evelyn  smiled  now,  in 

the  Pullman  sleeper:  "Laline  will  be 

proud  of  me  some  day!"  she  thought. 

"At  last,   I  have  my  chance!"   and 

smiling,  she  fell  asleep. 

THE  next  morning  at  the  hotel  in 
New  York,  Evelyn  decided  not 
to  unpack,  but  to  go  shopping  first. 
As  she  went  in  and  out  of  the 
various  stores,  she  murmured:  "What 
changes!  .  .  .  How  I  wish  Laline 
could  see  all  this!  The  crowds!  What 
would  she  think?"  She  shook  herself: 
'What  is  the  matter  with  me?  Lone- 


ly? Maybe — I  wish  my  own  folks 
hadn't  moved  out  of  Brooklyn.  .  .  . 
Oh,  well,  after  I've  seen  the  impre- 
sario this  afternoon,  I'll  feel  better." 

She  was  still  full  of  herself  as  she 
stopped  for  her  key  at  the  hotel 
desk.  Yet,  every  so  often,  a  thought 
of  home  stabbed  her,  the  drenched 
trees  when  she  left  in  the  taxi,  Han- 
nah and  Laline  on  the  front  porch, 
waving  good-bye — but  why  think  of 
home?  She  trilled  happily  as  she  ar- 
rayed herself  in  the  powder  blue  out- 
fit she  had  bought  that  morning;  she 
felt  and  looked  like  spring,  and 
thought  the  impresario  would  think 
so,  too! 

The  receptionist  looked  pleasant 
enough  as  she  entered  the  outer  of- 
fice, and  handed  him  the  letter  she 
had  kept  from  this  office,  making  an 
appointment. 

"But — five  years  ago?"  He  gave 
her  a  peculiar  smile.  He  lifted  his 
eyebrows.  And  she,  Evelyn,  the 
young  beauty,  went  as  pink  as  the 
corsage  of  roses  she  wore,  and  her 
big  blue  eyes  widened.  "Forgotten? 
...  No  longer  important?" 

She  stood  there,  stricken.  The  lei- 
surely South  versus  a  rushing  North! 
Of  course  .  .  .  forgotten,  in  five  years. 

"But  oh,  I  must  sing! — "  she 
cried:  "I  must!"  and  half -crying,  she 
babbled  out  the  names  of  the  great 
professors  with  whom  she  had 
studied.  Then  she  saw  the  look  on 
the  receptionist's  face;  heard  him 
telephone  the  inner  office;  heard  ex- 
travagant words  on  her  appearance. 
Her  appearance?  Was  it  a  powder 
blue  dress,  pink  roses,  pearled  tears 
that  made  a  rich  voice  less  impor- 
tant? Golden  Girl  of  the  Old  South 
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.   .   .  some  such  careless  nonsense? 

No  matter.  She  was  to  have  an 
audition  the  next  day! 

Back  to  the  hotel  on  winged  feet 
she  flew!  She  had  a  package  of 
music  in  her  luggage. 

•Til  get  it,  and  practice  a  little/' 
she  thought;  and  trilled  as  she 
slipped  into  her  robe  from  the  over- 
night bag.  She  hung  the  powder  blue 
outfit  in  the  closet  very  carefully. 
"Bob  will  love  it,"  she  thought,  "and 
Laline!" 


Why,  oh,  why  couldn't  she  forget 
that  Southern  home!  Those  great 
heavily  draped  trees  with  their 
sweeping  festoons,  golden  jasmine, 
lavender  wistaria,  lush  beauty — and 
that  little  elf,  Laline! 

"I'll  sing  it  into  my  spring  song  to- 
morrow!" she  thought.  "My  voice  is 
rich  and  full.  I  shall  be  famous!" 
Trilling  again,  she  opened  her  suit- 
case, and  lifted  out  the  lingerie  and 
frocks  on  top.  Where  was  that  pack- 
age of  music?  Oh,  there!  She  reached 
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for  the  brown  paper.  No.  That 
wasn't  it!  Strange!  She  had  asked 
Hannah  to  pack.  "Get  that  flat  pack- 
age from  my  cedar  chest!"  she  had 
called.  Now,  what  had  Hannah 
done? 

With  trembling  fingers,  Evelyn 
tore  away  the  paper,  and  stared. 
"My  wedding  dress!"  she  whispered. 
That  picture  flashed  before  her:  of 
Bob,  his  eyes  dreamy  the  day  they 
had  returned  from  their  wedding 
trip;  how  tenderly  he  had  wrapped 
this  gown  with  its  misty  veil  of  chif- 
fon and  orange  blossoms;  how  gently 
he  had  placed  it  in  her  cedar  chest, 
saying:  "Never  to  be  touched,  unless 
we  have  a  little  daughter.  This  will 
be  her  wedding  dress." 

As  Evelyn  stared  at  the  froth  of 
satin  and  lace,  a  brittle  blossom 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Her  stricken 
eyes  followed  it.  Her  throat  caught 
in  a  sob  that  was  a  laugh.  She  took 
the  dress  out  with  hands  that 
tightened  into  white  knuckles:  "The 
wrong  package!  Laline's  wedding 
dress!"  she  cried:  "Bob  said  if  we 
had  a  daughter — and  we  have — a 
daughter  who  can  sing!"  She  stood 
rooted.  A  strange  understanding  bore 
into  her  like  a  flood  of  light:  "I — I — 
why,  I  am  a  mother!"  Suddenly,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  with  her  head  on 
the  bed  .  .  .  still  holding  the  wed- 
:  ding  gown  .  .  .  sobbing!  "I'm  a — 
j  mother!  Laline  ...  oh,  Baby,  it's  your 
turn  .  .  .  now!"  She  felt  that  her  tears 
were  cleansing  her. 

THE  Evelyn  who  alighted  from 
the  train  two  days  later  at  that 
little  Southern  station  had  serenity 
in  her  eyes.  She  ran  into  her  hus- 


band's  wide   open   arms,    laughing. 

"Darling,  it's  so  good  to  have  you 
back!"  he  shouted.  "When  I  got  your 
wire,  I  almost  stood  on  my  head! 
And  how  wonderful  you  look!  Laline, 
doesn't  Mama  look  well?" 

Laline  nodded;  said  nothing.  It 
was  like  her  to  be  silent,  but  she  did 
give  Evelyn  a  swift  greeting  kiss,  and 
her  black  eyes  shone  brilliantly. 

She  even  skipped  a  little,  as  they 
walked  to  their  car,  following  a  smil- 
ing redcap  with  Evelyn's  luggage. 

"Got  news  for  you,  too!"  Bob's 
voice  rang:  "I  don't  know  what 
changed  your  mind  for  you  to  come 
right  back,  Honey,  you  couldn't  have 
heard  about  Laline,  but  I'm  glad;  it's 
been  a  thousand  years!" 

Evelyn's  heart  beat  warmly. 
"What  about  Laline?"  She  smiled 
tenderly  at  the  little  girl,  whose 
every  move  showed  controlled  ex- 
citement. Was  the  child  really  push- 
ing into  the  car  to  sit  by  her  mother? 
She  smiled:  "Didn't  Mr.  Lee  Devore 
offer  a  spot  for  her  to  sing  on  his 
new  radio?" 

Bob's  jaw  dropped,  as  he  sat  in 
the  driver's  seat.  "Honey,  how  did 
you  know?" 

Laline  wriggled  like  a  puppy. 

"Motherly  intuition,"  Evelyn 
smiled  .  .  .  then  went  radiant,  for 
the  black  eyes  that  met  hers  were 
frankly  adoring,  frankly  understand- 
ing; mother  and  daughter  spoke  the 
same  language!  ■  ■ 


Opportunity  knocks 
But  once,  they  say, 

Then  why  do  we  wait 
For  another  day? 

— Eva  Kraus 
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Some  rules  that  will  help  you  to 


Take  Better  Pictures 
with  Your  Box  Camera 


By  Gaylord  Briley 


CHANCES  are,  you  own  some 
kind  of  camera.  And  further 
chances  are,  you  don't  use  it  much. 
Why?  Not  the  expense,  really,  be- 
cause it's  worth  something  to  get 
good  photographs.  But  the  pictures 
you  take  are  nothing  to  get  excited 
about;  is  that  it? 

For  instance,  on  your  last  trip  back 
home,  what  happened  to  the  photos 
you  made  of  your  favorite  scenery 
at  the  lake  or  in  the  hills?  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  in  your  viewer,  but 
when  you  picked  up  the  prints  at 
the  drugstore  or  PX,  was  the  photo 
just  a  gray  blur  of  nothing  special? 
Do  your  group  pictures  look  starched 
and  stiff  like  something  out  of 
grandmother's  tintype  album?  And 
whenever  you  take  your  best  friend's 
picture,  do  you  get  the  feeling  that 
someone  at  the  photo  lab  substituted 
the  mug  shot  of  a  squinting  stranger? 

These  negative  developments  hap- 
pen to  everyone — until  they  snap 
enough  film  to  learn  from  their  mis- 
takes, or  pick  up  a  few  tips  from  the 
experts. 

Armed  with  a  little  handful  of 
pointers  you  can  improve  the  quality 
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of  the  photos  you  take  with  any 
camera,  even  a  hand-me-down  shut- 
terbox  which  has  been  in  the  family 
since  the  Roaring  Twenties.  (In  fact 
most  of  the  older  cameras  surpass  a 
lot  of  the  more  recent  box  cameras  in 
picture  quality.  At  least  none  of  them 
has  plastic  lenses.)  While  these  tips 
will  apply  as  well  to  an  adjustable 
camera,  they  will  help  you  take  bet- 
ter pictures  with  any  simple  box 
camera.  Should  you  happen  to  own 
one  of  the  fancier  cameras,  you  can 
use  it  as  a  box  camera  by  setting  the 
speed  at  l/50th  of  a  second  and  the 
lens  opening  to  f/16  in  bright  sun- 
light or  f/11  in  hazy  sunlight. 

Basic 

Never  load  a  camera  in  bright 
light.  Do  it  indoors  if  you  can.  If 
you  must  change  film  outdoors,  do 
so  in  the  shadiest  spot  you  can  find, 
even  under  the  dash  of  a  car  or  shade 
of  a  tree.  Light  leaking  into  the  film 
at  this  stage  can  ruin  every  shot  on 
the  roll. 

Hold  it  steady.  Blurred  pictures 
are  often  caused  by  shaking  the 
camera  while  pressing  the  shutter. 


Spread  your  feet  apart  for  a  steadier 
base  when  making  a  hand-held  pic- 
ture. Sometimes  you  can  steady 
yourself  by  leaning  slightly  against 
a  tree  or  post.  Don't  breathe  or  hold 
the  camera  against  your  heart  while 
shooting. 

Away  all  hands.  Keep  your  fingers 
away  from  the  front  of  the  lens  while 
snapping  the  shutter,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

People 

Get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  per- 
son or  group  you  are  photographing. 
"Possible"  means  either  of  two 
things:  1)  As  close  as  you  can  and 
still  see  the  people  in  the  viewer;  2) 
six  to  eight  feet  away  for  closeups. 
The  closer  you  are  to  your  subject, 
the  more  interesting  will  be  your 
finished  picture.  With  a  box  camera, 
anything  closer  than  about  six  feet 
will  blur,  so  experiment  a  little  to 
see  how  close  you  dare  come. 

Suns  no  fun,  so  spare  your  sub- 
jects the  pain-in-the-face  look  they 
get  from  squinting  at  the  sunball 
while  you  get  ready  to  take  their 
picture.  On  brightest  days,  take  them 


into  the  shade  of  a  building  and 
avoid  tears  all  around.  Trees  are  all 
right,  if  you  can  get  in  the  shade, 
too,  and  don't  see  leaf  shadows  on 
your  people. 

Lineups  are  for  police  stations. 
Avoid  the  tin-soldier  lineup  in  group 
pictures.  Catch  your  people  doing 
something.  Look  over  the  pictures 
you  have  made  in  the  past.  You  will 
find  that  the  best  ones  all  have  a  hint 
of  action  to  them. 

Motion  pictures  and  still  cameras 
don't  mix — unless  you  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Horizontal  movement 
will  blur  the  film  unless  your  shutter 
happens  to  be  fast  enough  to  "freeze" 
it.  Head-on  motion  is  not  so  likely 
to  blur.  Of  course,  you  can  follow 
horizontal  motion  with  the  camera, 
like  a  hunter  aiming  at  a  flock  of 
ducks.  This  will  blur  the  stationary 
objects,  creating  an  illusion  of 
speed.  Using  a  flashbulb,  as  you 
might  in  photographing  a  basketball 
game,  will  often  freeze  action,  re- 
gardless of  shutter  speed. 

Things 

Objects  are   objectionable  unless 
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humanized.  Pictures  of  monuments 
or  mountains  are  meaningful  only  if 
they  give  some  hint  of  their  size 
through  comparison  with  things  peo- 
ple see  every  day.  This  can  be  done 
by  showing  people  walking  by  or 
looking  at  the  subject.  But  do  this 
with  care,  avoiding  the  overworked 
kind  of  picture  that  might  be  cap- 
tioned "And  here  I  am  in  front  of  the 
Washington  Monument."  A  good 
idea  might  be  to  have  the  camera 
look  over  the  shoulder  of  a  person. 
(Keep  him  six  to  eight  feet  away,  re- 
member, and  to  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture.) Or  frame  your  subject  on  two 
sides  with  the  trunk  and  main  branch 
of  a  tree. 

Avoid  far-off  scenery  except  in  the 
clearest  weather.  It  takes  special  fil- 
ters and  a  knowledge  of  their  use  in 
order  to  make  good  pictures  of  dis- 
tant objects.  Film  is  sensitive  to  ul- 
traviolet light  rays  which  your  eyes 
cannot  see.  A  landscape  that  is  crys- 
tal clear  in  your  sight  may  be  full 
of  ultraviolet  smog  to  ordinary  film, 
so  save  your  money  to  buy  a  picture 
post  card  from  someone  with  the 
right  equipment. 

Psychology 

In  sight,  out  of  mind.  Take  your 
camera  along  on  all  outings  with 
your  friends.  When  they  get  ac- 
customed to  seeing  you  play  around 
with  a  camera,  they  won't  be  so 
likely  to  freeze  up  when  you  get 
ready  to  snap  the  shutter.  If  they 
aren't  consciously  posing  for  you, 
your  snapshots  of  them  will  get  the 
real  feel  of  action. 

Oh  yes,  one  last  tip.  Do  as  the 
professionals    do:    show    only    your 
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good  pictures.  Discard  the  bad  ones. 
After  practicing  on  a  few  rolls  of  film 
you  should  find  yourself  better 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  your  pic- 
tures and  with  more  worthwhile  ones 
to   show.  ■  ■ 

The  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 
THE  LIE 

How  prone  we  are  to  overlook  the  truth 
When  falsehood  means   a   better  story 

told; 
But  if  we  knew  the  harm  that  we  invoke 
I  wonder  would  our  gossip  be  as  bold. 

For  once  we  hear  and  then  repeat  a  lie, 
It  scatters  like  the  dead  leaves  in  the 

fall; 
And  we  unleash  a  force  that  can  destroy 
An  evil  that  regret  cannot  recall. 

THE  GROWING  WORD 

There  is  a  green  leaf  growing  by  my 

door 
A  mute  and  lovely  witness  to  His  deed. 
How  can  a  man  be  deaf  to  such  a  God 
Who  speaks  so  plainly  through  a  simple 

seed? 

THE  END  AND  THE  MEANS 

There  is  no  end  that  justifies 

A  life  that's  gone  astray. 

Achieving  worthwhile  goals  demands 

Some  progress  every  day. 

Success  is  not  without  a  price; 

Each  day  we  pay  the  cost. 

If  we  neglect  the  "here  and  now," 

The  "later"  will  be  lost. 


God  Has  the  World  in  His  Hands 

By  John  G.  Lambrides 


THE  fool  says  in  his  heart,  'There  is  no  God'"  (Ps.  14:1).  The 
word  "manufacture"  means  man-made.  A  small  boy  builds  a 
house  with  his  toy  blocks;  his  father  builds  a  doghouse;  the  engineer 
builds  a  schoolhouse;  and  the  naval  architect  builds  the  atomic  sub. 
Behind  each  of  these  projects  is  a  higher  intelligence.  As  we  follow 
the  course  of  man  into  outer  space,  we  see  the  handiwork  of  the 
Creator.  Because  man  has  intelligence,  and  the  universe  is  intelligible, 
we  conclude  that  a  Higher  Intelligence  created  the  universe.  And  as 
the  Capsule  Faith  7  required  greater  intellect  than  the  toy  blocks,  so 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  greater  than  the  men  who  made  the 
missile  for  orbital  flight. 

Both  "The  Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor"  and  the  elegant  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,"  required  authorship.  The  famed  scientist,  Dr. 
Millikin,  has  said  you  might  as  well  expect  an  explosion  in  a  print 
shop  to  complete  an  unabridged  dictionary  as  to  believe  that  this 
orderly  universe  came  into  being  by  chance. 

The  psalmist  wrote  as  the  opening  verse  of  Psalm  19,  "The  heavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  proclaims  his  handi- 
work." He  closed  the  psalm  with  the  verse,  "Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Lord,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer."  Our  Creator  hid  the  secrets  of  his 
creation  within  the  reach  of  mankind,  giving  to  man  his  personality 
so  that  man  may  seek  and  find.  He  sent  his  Son  to  reveal  God  to  us. 


FORGOTTEN  KEY 

The  door  wouldn't  open. 
I  banged  on  the  lock. 
I  tried  other  keys, 
Still  it  stood,  like  a  rock. 

One  lone  key  remained — 
All  the  rest  had  been  tried. 
But  when  I  used  PATIENCE 
The  door  opened  wide! 

— Mary  Louise  Cheatham 
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Junior  Highs  Read  THE  LINK 

When  I  returned  from  the  hospital  last  Sunday  noon,  my  fourteen-year-old  son 
Gary  presented  me  a  poem.  Gary  is  a  5'8"  quarterback  on  his  junior  high  winning 
football  team,  and  an  active  participant  in  our  chapel  program.  He  had  been  to 
worship  services  and  returned  home.  In  his  room  following  chapel  he  wrote  some 
verse  while  studying  a  picture.  On  his  wall  above  his  desk,  along  with  pictures 
of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  is  a  rear  cover  picture  from  LINK  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross — a  modern  interpretation.  Below  is  the  poem. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CROSS 

Jesus  our  Savior  died  on  the  cross, 

So  that  our  souls  might  not  be  lost. 
He  came  to  the  earth  to  help  us  live; 

For  this,  his  life  he  had  to  give. 

It  was  never  thought  a  wasted  death; 

Mercy  came  to  those  who  were  left. 
For  with  God  in  heaven  his  Son  shall  reign; 

In  us  he  comes  to  earth  again. 

— Gary  Jarvis 

I  felt  that  you  might  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  magazine  is  read  and 
appreciated  by  the  teen-age  part  of  our  military  community,  also. 

— Chaplain  (Major)  Dwight  C.  Jarvis,  USA,  Headquarters,  97th  General 
Hospital,  APO  757,  New  York,  New  York. 

Request  from  Yukon 

I  am  an  Air  Force  sergeant  stationed  at  a  remote  site  in  Alaska.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  receive  a  copy  of  "Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home."  Sincerely. 
— S/Sgt  Fernice  J.  Guilbeau,  709th  AC  &  W  Sq.,  Box  711, 
Fort  Yukon  AFS,  Alaska. 

Reads  Every  Issue 

I  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK.  I  read  every  issue  and  send  it  on  to  my  wife,  son, 
and  daughter  that  I  left  at  Waco,  Texas.  They,  too,  enjoy  it  very  much. 

I  noticed  reference  to  a  booklet  entitled,  "Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the  Home." 
I  am  enclosing  20  cents  for  a  copy. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  a  fine  magazine,  THE  LINK. 

— S.  M.  Boswell,  M.  Sgt,  AF  35426621,  Tus  Log  Det  95,  Box  732,  APO  324, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  09324. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


The  Friendly  American 

The  Armed  Forces  Writers 
League,  Inc.,  announced  the  publi- 
cation by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  of  a  series  of  50  stories  written 
by  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel from  all  over  the  world  on  what 
they  have  done  to  make  friends  for 
America.  Price  at  this  time  is  not 
known,  but  the  book  bears  the  title 
The  Friendly  American  and  is  avail- 
able through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  Director  for  Association  Press 

Dr.  Stanley  I.  Stuber,  who  did  the 
series  a  few  years  ago  for  THE 
LINK,  now  in  booklet  form,  en- 
titled: WHO  WE  ARE,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Association  Press, 
one  of  the  outstanding  publishers  of 
religious  books  in  America.  His  ad- 
dress: 291  Broadway,  New  York  City 
7,  N.Y. 

New  National  Council  of  Churches' 
President 

Bishop  Reuben  Mueller  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel  is  now  the 
I  President  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  Bishop  Mueller  is  an 
able  man,  a  friend  of  all  military 
personnel,  and  we  predict  he  will  be 
an  outstanding  Council  president. 


Effort  to  Triple  Distribution 
of  Scriptures 

The  twenty-three  national  Bible 
societies,  including  the  American 
Bible  Society,  have  set  up  a  goal  to 
triple  the  worldwide  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  by  1966. 

Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  Conway  Lanford, 
supervisor  of  Sunday  school  at  Maxwell 
AFB,  Ala.,  used  closed  circuit  television 
in  showing  sound  filmstrip,  "Wait  a 
Minute,"  promoting  Share  Our  Sub- 
stance. Sunday  school  meets  in  the 
building  of  the  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College  where  each  classroom  is 
equipped  with  television  set. 
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Mrs.  H.  Olin  Troy,  wife  of  Dr.  H.  Olin  Troy,  minister  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Morristown,  Term.,  was  the  speaker  at  the  1963 
Fall  Rallies  of  the  Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel  in  Europe. 
Twenty-seven  rallies  were  held  in  Scotland,  England,  Spain,  France, 
Libya,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Shown  here  are  Chaplain,  Maj,  Mervin  R. 
Johnson,  Air  Force  Advisor  to  PWOC  in  Europe;  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Kuder,  president  of  the  European  PWOC  Council;  Mrs.  Troy;  Chaplain 
(Lt   Col)    Chester  R.   Lindsey,  Army  Advisor   to   PWOC   in   Europe. 


Papal  Prayer 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  re- 
cently issued  this  prayer:  "May  a 
great  flame  of  faith  and  love  pass 
over  the  entire  world  to  embrace  all 
men  of  good  will,  lighting  up  the 
paths  of  mutual  collaboration  and 
drawing  down  on  mankind,  now  and 
always,  the  abundance  of  God's 
benevolence,  the  very  strength  of 
God  without  whose  aid  nothing  is 
holy." 

Back  to  Duty 

United  States  Navy  Lieutenant 
Frank  K.  Ellis,  who  lost  his  legs  in 
an  aircraft  accident  in  1962  and 
courageously  rehabilitated  himself  in 
a  successful  effort  to  return  to  active 
military  duty,  was  presented  last  De- 
cember in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Public  Service  Award  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha.   Congratulations! 


THE  LINK  says  Amen! 

The  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  in  December  challenged  the 
churches  to  advance  Christian  litera- 
ture in  every  country.  Dr.  Blauw  of 
Holland  said:  "Nowhere  is  the  full 
potential  of  literature  for  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  being  realized/' 
We  here  at  THE  LINK  say  Amen! 
and  urge  a  wider  use  among  chap- 
lains and  service  personnel  of  their 
religious  magazine — THE  LINK. 

Branch   Rickey's   New  Assignment 

Branch  Rickey,  outstanding  sports 
figure  and  long  time  champion  of 
Christian  causes,  has  accepted  an 
assignment  to  raise  $100,000  toward 
the  development  of  a  physical  edu- 
cation center  on  the  campus  of  In- 
ternational Christian  University  in 
Japan. 
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Future  Scientists 

Will  Be  Church  Leaders 

The  cream  of  the  current  crop  of 
high  school  science  students  in  Amer- 
ica are  devoutly  religious  and  give 
early  promise  of  being  church  lead- 
ers as  well  as  pioneering  scientists 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  survey  made  at 
the  National  Youth  Conference  on 
the  atom  held  last  November  7-9  in 
Chicago.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  350 
future  scientists  attend  church  regu- 
larly. 


Check  to  Birmingham  Church 

A  check  for  $12,000  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  John  Cross,  min- 
ister of  the  16th  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Sun- 
day, Nov.  24,  1963,  as  its  members 
mourned  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  four  children  who  were 
killed  there  by  a  bomb.  The  money 
was  contributed  by  churches  and  in- 
dividuals across  the  nation  to  a  fund 
set  up  by  the  Commission  on  Re- 
ligion and  Race  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 


Bags  of  money  totaling  $700  were  turned  over  to  Chaplain 
(Capt)  David  E.  Lee,  U.S.  Army  Hospital  Chaplain,  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  by  Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  James  R.  Barnett,  5th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion; Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Wilbur  H.  Greene,  3d  Brigade;  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Geoffrey  D.  Knott,  Division  Artillery;  Chaplain  (Capt) 
Philip  B.  Bliss,  1st  Brigade.  Money  is  to  pay  off  debt  on  land 
purchased  for  Christian  kindergarten  in  Japan  to  meet  the 
government's  requirements. 
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APRIL,  besides  being  a  month  of  showers  that  bring  May  flowers,  is 
also  Teaching  Career  Month,  Cancer  Control  Month,  National  Hobby 
Month  and  National  Automobile  Month.  Drive  safely  during  April  and  all 
other  months! 

Apr.  1.  All  Fools'  Day.  Enjoy  your  foolishness,  but  don't  play  the  fool. 
Apr.  2.  War  declared  by  U.S.  on  Germany,  1917. 
Apr.  5.  First  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Apr.  7-12.  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Washington,  D.C.  We  hope 

the  cherry  blossoms  appear  at  the  right  time;  but  they  don't  always. 

Anyway,  come  see  us. 
Apr.  12.  Second  Sunday  after  Easter.  Also  this  is  National  Christian  College 

Day.  The  Christian  college  provides  a  PLUS. 
Apr.   12-24.  Protestant  Church  Leadership  Laboratory.   Green  Lake,  Wis. 
Apr.  13.  Thos.  Jefferson's  birthday.  3rd  President  of  the  U.S.A.  B.  1743. 
Apr.  15.  Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  day,  1865. 
Apr.  17.  Beginning  of  French-Indian  War,   1753. 
Apr.  18.  Paul  Revere's  ride,  1775. 
Apr.  19.  3rd  Sunday  after  Easter.  Also  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

1775. 
Apr.  21.  San  Jacinto  Day.  On  this  day  in  1836  Texas  won  her  independence 

from  Mexico. 
Apr.  22.  Oklahoma  Land  Rush,  1889. 
Apr.  22-24.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council 

of  Churches,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
Apr.  23.  James  Buchanan's  birthday.  15th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  B.  1791. 

Also  Wm.  Shakespeare  born  on  this  date,  1564. 
Apr.  25.  Oliver  Cromwell  born,  1599. 

Apr.  26.  4th  Sunday  after  Easter.  Also  Jamestown  founded  in  1607. 
Apr.  27.  Ulysses  Grant's  birthday.  18th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  B.  1822. 
Apr.  28-30.  National  Council,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Apr.  28.  Jas.  Monroe's  birthday.  5th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  B.  1758. 
Apr.  30.  George  Washington  inaugurated  as  the  first  president  of  the  United 

States,  1789. 


COMING  EVENTS:  May  10,  Mother's  Day.  May  17,  Pentecost.  May  30, 
Memorial  Day.  Also  500-mile  Memorial  Day  Race,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
First  race,  1911. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  The  Cult  of  the  Curled  Lip  {page  5) 
Bible  Material:  John  1:46;  20:24-25 

Do  you  know  any  cynics — members  of  the  cult  of  the  curled  lip? 
What  are  they  like?  According  to  the  author,  what  characteristics  do 
they  have?  How  can  they  be  changed? 

2.  Are  They  Finding  You  Out?  (page  19) 
Bible  Material:  Ephesians  6:10-20 

How  different  should  a  Christian  be?  What  happens  when  the 
church  member  tries  to  be  in  both  camps — the  church  and  the  world? 
What  equipment  is  needed  to  fight  the  secular  world?  Where  do  you 
get  this?  Suggest  ways  you  can  witness  for  Christ  right  where  you  are. 

3.  No  Vain  Use  of  God's  Name  (page  32) 
Bible  Material:  Exodus  20:7 

What  does  the  Bible  mean  by  the  "name"  of  a  person,  human  or 
divine?  (Look  up  Gen.  2:7;  2:20;  Ex.  3:13-15;  5:23;  Isa.  30:27; 
40:26;  Jer.  7:11.)  How  do  we  take  God's  name  "in  vain"  today?  Why 
is  the  name  of  Jesus  above  every  name?  (Phil.  2:9-11).  What  does  it 
mean  to  "confess  the  name  of  Jesus"?  (1  Cor.  12:3).  To  be  baptized 
"in  the  name  of  Jesus"?  (Mt.  28:19;  Acts  2:38).  Dr.  Elton  Trueblood 
says:  "The  worst  blasphemy  is  not  profanity,  but  lip-service."  What 
does  he  mean?  Do  you  agree? 

4.  No  Greater  Power  (page  43) 

Bible  Material:  Ephesians  1:16-23;  Acts  2:1-13 

Give  some  examples  of  physical  power;  of  spiritual  power.  Why 
does  it  take  the  power  of  God  to  save  a  person  from  sin?  In  what 
ways  does  God  demonstrate  his  power  in  the  world  today?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  abuse  physical  power,  spiritual  power?  In  what  ways?  How 
can  you  get  more  spiritual  power  in  your  own  life? 
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The  Platinum  Yoke  by  McCready  Huston.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1963.  $4.95. 

This  is  a  novel  about  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  who  serves  a  church  on 
Philadelphia's  Main  Line.  As  the  author  paints  his  engrossing  picture  of  Father 
Curt  Blunden,  he  satirizes  the  stained-glass  attitudes  of  society's  upper  crust. 
But  it  is  lighthearted  comedy  and  religion  is  taken  seriously  both  by  the  author 
and  his  leading  characters. 

Man  Against  Nature,  edited  by  Charles  Neider.  Bantam  Books,  271  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  1956.  50  cents. 

Charles  Neider  has  brought  together  in  this  book,  originally  published  by 
Harper  &  Row,  an  outstanding  collection  of  adventure  stories — fact,  not  fiction, 
in  man's  struggle  against  nature.  The  struggle  may  be  against  a  mountain,  against 
an  ocean,  against  headhunters,  against  a  whale,  against  a  fire,  against  the  sky — 
what  have  you;  but  it  is  thrilling  to  read  the  story  of  man  the  conqueror. 

The  Teen-age  Slant  by  Chester  E.  Swor.  Broadman  Press,   127  Ninth  Ave.,  N., 
Nashville  3,  Tenn.  1963.  $1.00. 

"Some  teen-agers  join  gangs,  carry  knives,  steal  autos  .  .  ."  etc.  "Other  teen- 
agers join  churches,  drink  milkshakes,  carry  books  .  .  ."  etc.  It  is  about  the  latter 
group  that  Chester  Swor  (and  Jerry  Merriman)  write.  The  book  arose  out  of 
questionnaires  answered  by  active  church  young  people — e.g.  sixty-eight  per  cent 
read  their  Bibles  and  pray  daily.  But  there  are  helpful  insights  here  from  one 
who  has  worked  with  young  people  many  years. 

Under  20,  edited  by  Arthur  Unger.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York 
N.Y.,  10007.  1963.  $3.95. 

We  never  heard  of  Datebook  but  from  the  character  of  these  stories  for  and 
about  teen-agers  from  it  we'd  say  it  is  tops!  The  stories  are  tops!  They  deal  With 
the  aspirations  and  anxieties  of  youth  under  twenty  who  are  striving  to  answer    1 
the  questions:  "Who  am  I?"  "What  am  I  here  for?"  "Where  am  I  going?" 

Take  Heed  of  Loving  Me  by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining.  J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.,   E. 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1963.  $5.95. 

There  is  a  new  interest  in  John  Donne,  poet,  preacher  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  Who  has  not  heard  and  loved:  "No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself; 
every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the  main.  .  .  ."  This  book 
fictionalizes  his  eventful  life  and  recreates  the  love  story  of  John  Donne  and 
Anne  More.  It  is  a  distinguished  novel. 
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STATEMENT  OF   OWNERSHIP,   MANAGEMENT   AND   CIRCULATION 

(Act  of  October  23,  1962:  Section  4369.  Title  39.  United  States  Code) 


Publisher: 

File  two  copies  of 
this  form   with  your  postrnas 


DATE  OF  FILING 

30  Sept.    1963 


2.   TITLE  OF  PUBLICATION 


3.    FREQUENCY  OF  ISSUE 


Monthly 


LOCATION  OF  KNOWN  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION  (Street,  lily,  courtly,  slate,  zip  code) 
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(TO  STOCKHOLDERS) 


8.    KNOWN  BONDHOLDERS,  MORTGAGEES,  AND  OTHER  SECURITY  HOLDERS  OWNING  OR  HOLDING   1   PERCENT  OR  MORE  OF  TOTAL  AMOUNT 
OF  BONDS,  MORTGAGES  OR  OTHER  SECURITIES  (If  there  are  none,  so  stale) 


None 


9.  Paragraphs  7  and  8  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  also  the  state- 
ments in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
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OWN  AND  WHICH  ARE  NAMED  IN  SECTIONS  132.231,  132.232,  AND  132.233,  POSTAL  MANUAL  (Sections  4355a,  4355b,  and  4356  of  Title 
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and  please   watch   out  for   the 


charge.' 


Gamekeeper:  "Didn't  you  see  that 
notice  at  the  entrance  to  these 
woods?" 

Small  Boy:  "Yes,  but  it  was 
headed  'Private'  and  I  was  too  polite 
to  read  on." — Watchman-Examiner. 

The  shy-looking  little  boy  entered 
the  stationery  store  and  stood  look- 
ing around  uncertainly.  Finally,  one 
of  the  clerks  came  up  to  him  and 
asked:  "What  do  you  want,  Sonny?" 

"Mister,"  the  boy  answered,  "do 
you  have  any  blank  report  cards?" — 
Anna  Herbert. 


He  had  just  arrived  at  his  office 
when    his   wife   telephoned. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  she 
complained.  "I  want  to  go  to  the 
movies  with  our  new  neighbor,  and 
I  haven't  got  a  penny." 

"Stay  home,"  was  the  gruff  advice, 
"and  see  what  you  can  get  on  the 
television  set." 

When  he  got  home  that  night,  his 
wife  met  him  at  the  door  with  a 
smile.  "Thanks  for  the  advice,  dar- 
ling," she  said.  "I  did  as  you  said, 
and  I  was  able  to  go  to  the  movies 
and  still  have  $18  left."— NRTA 
Journal. 

The  teacher  had  been  discussing 
the  general  subject  of  the  telephone. 
Having  in  mind  evening  rates,  per- 
son-to-person calls  and  such  aspects, 
she  asked  her  class: 

"Who  can  tell  me  the  cheapest 
method  for  placing  a  long-distance 
call?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence 
and  then  a  little  boy  piped  up  from 
the  rear:  "Reverse  the  charges!" — 
F.  G.  Kernan. 

An  old  fellow,  who  was  in  favor 
of  corporal  punishment  and  against 
modern  methods,  said  to  his  grand- 
children: "When  I  was  a  kid  I  had  no 
electric  train,  but  whenever  I  did 
anything  bad,  my  Dad  always 
switched  my  caboose.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  it." — Roy  A.  Brenner  in 
Quote. 

For  what  political  office  is  a  wo- 
man best  fitted  by  nature?  Speaker 
of  the  house. — Walt  Streightiff. 


1775, 
vvasj<fnade 
e  first  forcible    resistance 
to    British  aggression 
»ti  tlie   opposite    Bant 
■df^ie'.  .A-m e'rigan  Militia 
•  stood  'the  Invading  Arjrj 

And   on  this  spot 
li  rst  j)f   tf  i  e  E n  e  my    fe 1 1 
leHar   of  that  Revolution 
-which,  g-  aVe  - 
Independence 
» these     United    States. 
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the    love    of* -Freedom, 
this     Monument 
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if>.      1836. 
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